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LITERATURE, SC, 

FROM THE PROVIDENCE LITERARY CADER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ATHENAZUM GALLERY. 
This is the title of a small volume of poems, recently is- 

sued from the press of Messrs. True & Green, Boston; and the 

fusions it contains, were elicited on beholding various paint- 

igs in the Athenwum Gallery. ‘The first poem in the collec- 

ition, is written on the painting of “Wasuincron by PeaLe,” 
ind we think that our readers will agree with us, when we 

say, that it isa chaste production, and highly creditable to 
ie talents of its author. 


ilail to thee, monarch of a people’s love! 


Imperial regent of the heart, all hail! 


How doth the regal coronet grow pale, 
-Betore the wreath, which freedom’s hand hath wove 
Around thy brow!—Each flower that blossoms there, 
Was nurtured in the soil of liberty— 
Fach leaf was gathered from the sacred tree, 
And blessed and hallowed by a nation’s prayer. 
‘Shine is the throne imperishable—thine 
The crown, whose lustre time can never dim; 
Thine is the priceless offering, the hymn 
Poured forth by gratitude at virtue’s shrine. 
Millions are worshipping on bended knee; 
nce more they bid thee, hail, sole monarch of the free! 


“Toe Boy with THE Gotpen Locas,” 
Aye, fold thy mantle round thy tiny form, 
And bid the lightning of thy kindling eye, 
Paint burning vengeance on the darkened sky, 
Where thou alone art monarch of the storm. 
4.ook proudly down, young emperor, on the worm, 
That creeps upon thy footstool ;—-what to thee 
Amid thy pride, and pomp and majesty, 
is all the anguish of that reptile form? 
Aye frown him into dust!—Why is he near 
The purple garments, and the regal gems, 
The prostrate host of glittering diadems, 

That bend before thee! Wherefore is he here? 
Vience, trembling slave, and tread a lowlier path, 
ailence, ere ’tis thine too late to feel a monarch’s wrath. 

Yet who can tell, image of nobler man, 

What pomp awaits thee in thy proud career, 
How many a sigh, how many a burning tear, 
May mark the pathway of thy little span. 
That feeble arm, in Heaven’s behest, may be 
The weight to crush a tyrant in his power;— 
That voice, perchance, e’en in its darkest hour, 
May wake the dying song of liberty! 
And thine, sweet boy, may be a happier lot, 
The peaccful slumber ‘neath the greenwood tree! 
And memory’s hand may wake a song for thee, 
Whose strains can never be like mine forgot. 
Away said dreamer! Heaven’s benison 
shall wait around thy path, thou young and lovely one! 
“PRASTUM.” 
I stoodalone, 
Amid the ruins of departed pride, 
And saw above the wreck of glories gone, 
The shrouded genius of oblivion glide. 
I asked of timE:— 
Whose was this shrine, this towering monument, 
This proud memento of a golden clime? 
Time spread his wings, aud hurrying on he went. 
Lasked of ramn:— 
Why do the echoes of thy trumpet sleep, 


OsLivion came:— 
Ajrain I asked, whose was this prostrate shrine, 
Tell me thou conqueror of time and fame! 
Oblivion only murmnred “é is mine.” 


tatns,’’ New Hampshire, is an excellent production. 
How sweetly ’neath the pale moonlight, 

That slumbers on the woodland height, 
Yon little cot appears:—scarce seen 

Amid the twining evergreen, 
That fondly clings around its form, 

To shield it from the midnight storm. 
Poor trembler, I have seen like thee, 
Fond woman in her constancy, 

fi'en when the stormiest hour came on, 
Cling closer to the much loved one, 

Nor dreai till every tie was parted, 
That all within was hollow-hearted. 

Yon little cot looks wondrous fair, 

But yet no taper glimmers there! 

~—Say whither are its dwellers gone? 
Bird of the mountain, thou alone, 

Saw by the lightning from on high, 

The mountain torrent rushing by, 

Beheld upon its wild-wave borne 

The tall pine from the hill top torn:— 
Amid its roar thine ear alone, 

Ileard the shrill shriek—the dying groan, 
The prayer that struggled to be free, 
Breathed forth in life’s last agony! 

In vain,—no angel form was there, 

The wild wave drowned the sufferer’s prayer: 
¥ar down the rocky glen they sped, 

The mountain spirits shrieked and fled! 
*T was morning; and the glorious sun 
Shone on the work, which death had done 
On shattered cliff—and broken branch, 

The ruin of the avalanche! 
And there lay one, upon whose brow, 
Age had not shed its wintry snow, 
The fragment in whose clench’d hand, told 
liow firm on life had been his hold, 
While the curled lip—the upraised eye 
Told all a father’s agony! 

And there, beside the torrent’s path, 
Too pure, too sacred for its wrath, 

Lay one, whose arms stillclosely pressed 
An infant to her frozen breast.— 

The kiss upon its pale cheek sealed, 

A mother’s quenchless love revealed. 

Sire, mother, offspring, all were there— 
Not one had ’scaped the conqueror’s snare 
Not one was left to weep alone— 

The dwellers on the hills were gone. 

The wild bird soaring far on high, 
Beheld them with averted eye; 

The forest prowler as he passed, 

Looked down upon thé rich repast, 

But dared not banquet;—’twas a spell, 
Which bound them in that lonely dell. 
And there they slept—so peacefully, 
That the lone pilgrim passing by 

Had deemed them of some brighter sphere, 
Condemned awhile to linger here, 

Whose pure eyes sickening at the sight 
Of sin and sorrow’s withering blight, 

Had sought in tears that silent glen, 

And slumbered, ne’er to wake again. 








And wake no more, its glories to proclaim? 
Jer eyes were raised, but only raised to weep 





And there they found them—stranger hands 
Bore them to where yon cottage stands, 


The poem, illustrative of “Norcn or tue Wrire Moen- 


ae ae 


And there one summer evening’s close 
They left them to their last repose. 

Such the brief page, thy story fills, 
Thou lonely cottage of the hills! 
E’en while I gaze, night’s dusky shade 
¥3 gathering—as the moonbeams fade. 
Around thy walls, they faintly play, 
They tremble—gleam—then flit away;-— 
They fade—they vhnish down the dell, 
Lone cottage of the hills, farewell! 


“Tue Lapy i tur Bowen.” 


1 saw her in the pictured hall, 
Her blush was like the morning’s glow; 
Her heavenly aspect promised all 
That man can ask for here below. 
I saw her by the sacred hearth, 
Where peace and purity entwine, 
And thought there could be nought on earth, 
Too rich to offer at her shrine. > is 
J saw her in the bloommg bower, @% 
Where wild flowers pour their offering; 
I thought her smile like the spell of power, 
That dwells in the early buds of spring. 
1 deemed her spirit pure and bright, 
With feeling, thought, and fancy beaming: 
She seemed an angel form of light— 
Alas!—that it was only seeming; 
J} saw her in the festive throng, 
Where flattery his song was singing: 
I saw her whole soul borne along, 
By every change the fiend was ringing. 
I saw her triumph in the pain 
Of one a stranger in our land, 
Who exiled from his home—in vain, 
Implored for kindness at her hand. 
1 saw transformed her angel smile, 
To a heart-withering, serpent sneer:— 
1 saw, and shuddering thought the while, 
That one condemned of Heaven was near. 


Now tho’ the bower be decked again, 
With all love’s sweetest witchery, 
That languid air is all in vain, 
Foul sorceress, hence! begone from me! 


The author of the work, we understand, is Mr. W. G. Cros- 
by, a gentleman who has been a contributor to many of the 
most celebrated literary publications of the day, and who has 
been heretofore known by the initials W.G. C. Many of his 
effusions have graced the pages of that excellent periodical 
publication, the Boston Lyceum; and two or three of his pro- 
ductions, added much to the interest and reputation of the 
“Memorial.” We eonceive Mr. Crosby to be an able and 
sweet poet, and are sorry to add, that we do not think that 
his book, coming in the odd shape that it does, will add much 
to hisfame. If it had received the title of ‘Poems by Wil- 
liam-G. Crosby,’ or ‘Crosby’s Poems,’ it might be extensivel 
read, and gain fresh laurels forits author. But as it is call- 
ed “Illustrations of the a ce po take ‘it 
up, suppose it to be a kind of catalogue of paintings, or a 
ie of canta essays, explanatory of the paintings of the A 


thenem Gallery. We wish Mr. Crosby to distinctly under- 


stand, that it is his title , not his book, that we find fault 

with;—and at the same , shall suggest to him that many 

a good book has been thrown aside, simply because of its! 

title. Nine-tenths of the people who vou tt title 
0 it, 














Mr. Crosby’s book, conclude, without 
ny thing else than a volume tr Ona fi 
we shall speak more particularly of this performance. 
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a 
ANECDOTES OF DR. PARR. 
(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 


Parr knew Sheridan well. He used to tell several charac- 
teristic anecdotes of him; but it was confidentially only. He 
thought it was a violation of the reverence due to exalted ge- 
nius, to dilate in mixed companies upon its irregularities. I 
heard him describe a singular scene that took place at a din- 

ier given to Sheridan at the Shakspeare, a tavern formerly 
tauch frequented, and situated over the Piazza of Covent Gar- 
den. The tide of wit and conviviality flowed for some time 
without interruption. It happened that a gentleman from 
the city, to whom Sheridan owed three hundred pounds, and 
whom he had kept patient by successive promises successive- 
ly broken, was by ill luck one of the party. The citizen had 
just before dinner called him on one side, and peremptorily 
asked for his money; but he was pacified by Sheridau’s assur- 
ances, and sate down to the table in apparent good humour. 
‘The circulation of the bottle, however, after dinner, contrary 
io its ordinary effect, awakened all his angry recollections a- 


‘ bout his money, and he again addressed Sheridan upon the 


subject across the table; who, ina severe tone of rebuke, ad- 
monished him to desist, and added, that if he renewed it and 
disturbed the harmony of the company, he should be turned 
out of the room. The ill-fated wight went on in spite of the 
admonition; when Sheridan, seizing him by the collar of the 
coat and the waistband of his breeches, lifted him with great 
muscular strength from the ground, and told him that ashe 
did not know how to beliave like a gentleman, he should be 
thrown out of the window. The citizen struggled tono pur- 
pose with his vigorous assailant, and was struck with horror 
at the idea of being hurled into the market; when Sheridan, 
who was better acquainted with the locality of the tavern, 
opened the widow, deposited his burden upon the leads of the 
?iazza upon which the window opened, turned the screw and 
fastened it upon his creditor, Sheridan then returned to his 
wine, and renewed the conversation, which had of course 
been interrupted by the incident, as if nothing had happened. 
In about six minutes a gentle tap was heard at the window; 
and immediately after the subdued voice of the culprit suing 
for re-admission. ‘We willtry whether you can behave bet- 
ter,” said Sheridan, opening the window; “if not, you shall 
resume your meditations upon the leads.” ‘The citizen re- 
turned to the table, and conducted himself with the greatest 
eivility to Sheridan during the rest of the evening. This an- 
ecdote is circumstantially authentic. I heard Cobb, of the 
india House, who was intimately acquainted with Sheridan, 
relate itin the same way. He was an eye-witness of this ex- 
traordinary scene. 

During his visit to Nerwich, in the summer of 1802 or 1803, 
I saw much of Dr. Parr. Taking up a little book, called “Beau- 
ties of Sterne,” which lay upon a lady’s work-table, he ob- 
served, that “Sterne had ‘no beauties.’ Every thing he says 
is constrained in order to appear easy. All his flowers are 
stercoraceous.”” Then thinking the epithet too pedantic, he 
said, “1 mean hotbed-beauties; not natural sentiments ta- 
king rootin the heart, but forced and impelled into growth.” 
We ran him hard with the story of Le Fevre, the benevolent 
singularities of Uncle Toby, and the pathetic portraiture of 
poor Maria. But it would not do. He allowed him no mer- 
it, but that of being a dexterous plagiary. He said that 
‘Sterne had little or no book-learning. Whilst he was about 
his ‘Tristrim Shandy,’ he was seen in Becket’s shop, or at old 
Paine s, transcribing from obscure books. Dr. Ferriar, of 
Manchester, had detected his thefts from Burton’s ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ a work once almost forgotten, but which 
owed its resurrection to the inordinate praise of Sam John- 
son. But the most barefaced of Sterne’s plagiarisms occur- 
red in thesermon, read by Corporal Trim; nearly the whole 
that relates to ecclesiastical persecution, having been re- 
morselessly taken from a fine sermon preached by Dr. Bent- 
fey before the University of Cambridge. The pathetic pic- 
ture of the victims perishing by the Inquisition, was plunder- 
ed from it. The admired passage of ‘the soul (adverting to 
their lingering deaths) hovering upon the yet quivering lips, 
as if loth todepart,’ was, word for word, Bentley's.” 

Mr. William Taylor, of Norwich, frequently met Dr. Parr, 
who thought very highly of his talents and acquirements. 
Talking of Taylor’s very peculiar mode of composition, some- 
body remarked that Porson had said of it, that it abounded in 
ll sorts of isms, but Anglicisms. I observed that it was not 
Porson’s expression, but Mr. Windham’s, who, when he was 
raember for Norwich, had been handled severely ina Nor- 
wich paper set up by the dissenting party, to which Taylor 
contributed, and to which also he had given the name, which 
was the singular oneof ‘The Iris.» Windham, in one of its 
numbers, recognized Taylor’s manner. I observed tohim, 
“You might easily track Taylor by his neologisms.”—‘Yes,” 
said he, “and by all sorts of isms but Anglicisms.”» When I 
had related this anecdote, Parr exclaimed ‘Taylor is an able 
and a good man; ay, and a very learned man, particularly in 
German literature. It is true that he is fond of neologisms, 
but his neologisms are all coined at the lawful mint of pure 
Unglish analogy.” 

Amongst the men of distinguished talents, in whose society 
Parr delighted, was Bobus Smith.—He was a good Greek 
scholar, had been educated at Eton, was contemporary with 
Canning and Frere, and one of the principal contributors to 
that remarkable specimen of juvenile talent—“The Micro- 
eosm.” By the way, Bobus is merely an Etonian nick-name, 
which he has retajned through life. So completely is it iden- 
tified with him, that I remember the door of a drawing room 
being thrown open before dinner, where a large party was as- 





sembled, and the servant calling out hastily Mr.and Mrs.Bobus 
Smith. It is a foolish habit, (for I must be allowed to digress 
alittle) that of giving nick-names. A satirical family I once 
visited, were upon intimate terms with the late Mr. Holford, 
the Master in Chancery. He was somewhat addicted to pro- 
sing, and the girls in that house used to call him Bore Hol- 
ford. This they did so habitually, that the servants caught 
it, and the next time he came there to dinner, he was announ- 
ced before a great number of persons to the lady of the house, 
in a loud voice, ‘‘Mr. Bore Holford, Ma’am!’ 


But it is time to return to Dr. Parr. 

Dr. Parr had the milk of human kindness in his composition. 
It extended to the inferior creation. He warmly commend- 
ed the principle and provisions of Lord Erskine’s bill in the 
House of Lords, and was very angry when Windham’s witty 
speech drove it, as it did with peals of laughter, out of the 
other House. I endeavoured, but ineffectually, to defend the 
enlarged views of policy, which urged Mr. Windham to op- 
pose it. He considered it as one of a long series of legisla- 
tive acts, that were from time to time encumbering the sta- 
tute-book, andarose out of a species of legislative mania, 
with which, in his time, (and ina much aggravated degree 
since,) that assembly was infected. For every grievance, e- 
ven for every inconvenience, people ran, as he used to observe, 
to the House of Commons, as to a parish pump. No greater 
evil could exist than a proneness to unnecessary legislation. 
Every new member tried his hand on an act of parliament— 
The humbler classes were legislated out of their commons, 
out of their sports, out of their Sunday dinners. The most 
indifferent actions of their lives were controlled, even their 
amusements. Laws so multiplied were snares, rather than 
safeguards. in this respect Windham was quite consistent. 
He had opposed, upon the same grounds, Sir W. Dolben’s bill 
against bull-beating, which all the saints, in and out of the 
house, patronized. He said, that it was an ancient vernacu- 
lar sport, and might be practised without cruelty. In Nor- 
folk, when he was a boy, he had seen bull-baits, in which both 
animals seemed to enjoy it. And if the amusement was cru- 
el, it was an offence at common law, and punishable without 
anew law. Windham strongly ridiculed the passing of such 
an act in an assembly where so large a proportion of country 
gentlemen sate, whose prerogative and enjoyment it was to 
run down for their amusement, with every disadvantage of 
strength and numbers, a poor hare till her strength failed her, 
whilst it was no uncommon thing for her heart literally 
to burst, from the excess ofher efforts. The pleasures of the 
chase were consecrated pleasures, andnoman dared to touch 
them. In his remarks on Lord Erskine’s bill, he urged the 
inconsistency of the animal creation being taken under the 
protection of thdse who, probably, in order to be in time for 
voting that very measure, had fee’d the postboys to urge on, 
with every kind of torture, laceration, and whipping, the 
miserable animals that drew their carriage, that they might 
arrive twenty minutes sooner. Windham said, that the pe- 
nalties would augment the evil, which he feared would be re- 
paid with usury upon the backs of the poor animals it was the 
object of the bill to protect: just as the boy, whom Don Quix- 
otte released from the stripes of his master, who had tied 
him toa tree, got a treble allowance of lashes for the Knight’s 
interference. 

Parr heard me with impatience. Then, after a short pause, 
he said,—“It is a fiendish argument. Not, sir, that Windham 
is a fiend, but his reasoning is fitter for a pandemonium than a 
senate. Sir, Windham has overlooked a still higher princi- 
ple than that on which he opposed the measure. We are 
neither to commit, nor to suffer evil, for the sake of problema- 
tic advantage. It may be very true, that it is highly desira- 
ble to restrain the accumulation of new laws; but that is an 
uncertain advantage, and might be more than counterbal- 
anced by its opposite inconvenience. For new acts that 
are good, may be _— as well as new acts thatare bad; 
and, therefore, if you discourage redundant legislation, you 
may prevent the enactment of good laws as wellasof bad. 
Whereas the evil is absolute, and not problematic: the agony 
of asuffering animal is positive; it isnot a subject of a moral 
calculation, but a fact constituting a great evil, that requires 
a strong remedy. Windham, sir, is a good man; but he is fond 
of paradox. He often flutters and entangles himself in the 
web that he weaves to entangle others. Windham’s mind 
takes a lofty flight; but it is too centrifugal to keep within the 
vulgar orbit of common opinion.” 

As for Parr, he carricd his compassion towards the infer!- 
or’ tribes so for, that two or three hares found a secure asy- 
lum for nearly two years in his garden at Hatton. He said 
that they were his clients, for they had placed themselves un- 
der his protection. He gave strict orders that they should 
not be shot. “It would be a gross violation,” he said, “ofa 
tacit covenant of hospitality.” 

Parr was extensively read in English literature. Ihad been 
frequently present during the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 
I heard Mr. Burke’s speech, when he summed up the evi- 
dence, and replied to the defendant’s counsel. One passage 
had impressed itself strongly on my memory, and I repeated it 
to Parr. ‘My Lords, we (the managers) have been accused 
by the counsel of heaping epithets of repr ‘ach and infamy 
upon Mr. Hastings. And they complain louuly that we com- 
pared him to beasts of prey—not to the lion, nor to the tiger. 
No, my Lords, we did not attribute to him so much dignity in 
mischief, as to assimilate him to those noble creatures. My 
Lords, when Ged humbled the pride of Pharoah, and desola- 
ted his land, neither lions nor tigers were sent on that er- 
rand ofdestruction. He over-ran the country with yermin— 


with lice and with locusts.” Parr observed, that the thought, 
and even much of the expression, was borrowed from Cow- 
ley’s Discourse on Oliver Cromwell; but that Burke had im- 
proved it: “for nothing could pass through Burke’s mind 
without gathering fresh beauties, and expanding into addi- 
tional greatness.’ The passage in Cowley runs thus: ‘““When 
God intends only the temporary chastisement of a people, he 
does not raise up his servant Cyrus or an Alexander; but he 
makes the Massinellos, and the Johns of Leyden, the instru- 
ments of his vengeance, that the purpose of the Almight 
might be more evident by the weakness of the means an | 
he chooses to demonstrate. He did not assemble the ser- 
pents and monsters of Afric to correct the pride of Egypt; but 
called for his armies of locusts out of Athiopia, and formed 
new ones out of the very dust.” 

He said, that hardly any compositions in the language were 
superior to the prose-writing of Cowley. “It has not,” he 
said, ‘“‘the gaudy imagery nor majestic grandeur of Milton, 
nor the dithyrambic greatness of Jeremy Taylor, nor the dig- 
nified march of Hooker; but it is always animated, always vi- 
gorous, and flows with that inimitable ease, which, combin- 
ed as it is with great strength, no two writers ever attained 
but Cowley and Dryden.” 

Parr would not suffer any one to run another hard in con- 
versation, if the fight was unequal. One evening, at his lodg- 
ings in Carey-street, a Mr. Crump, a man of few words, hav- 
ing ventured to give an opinion, which was controverted by 
Mackintosh, whose resources in conversation are boundless, 
Parr interposed, and rescued the weaker party from the grasp 
of his richly-gifted antagonist. When Parr had done, Mack- 
intosh observed “that Mr. Crump was rescued, like A‘neas in 
Virgil, by a cloud;—but it wasa cloud of words.” Onanoth- 
er occasion, when Mackintosh was refuting, with great inge- 
nuity, a very plain spoken and humble disputant, and rathe1 
sparmgly endued with diction, Parr stepped in, observing— 
“Friend Jackson cannot talk you down, Jemmy; but he can 
think you down, Jemmy.” 

Upon political topics, Parr was occasionally betrayed inte 
unseemly heat. Mr. Oddie, the eminent and respectable so- 
licitor, was a staunch supporter of Mr. Pitt. He thought 
that this minister could do no wrong; for he would never al- 
low any of his measures to be short of perfection; and, when 
they were called into question, most intrepidly defended them. 
On these occasions huge columns of smoke issued from Parr’s 
mouth. It was 4tna labouring with histhroes. Mr. Har- 
grave, the profound black-letter lawyer, and a staunch Fox- 
ite, generally entered the lists against Oddie. Once, and I 
believe once only, Parr forgot himself; and, after a vehe- 
ment invective against the minister, his measures, and those 
who supported them, rose with great warmth, ran to his stick, 
and brandished it with a most vehement gesticulation. A 
loud laugh, which no one present could repress, admonished 
him of his inteMperance: the transient fit of ill-humour pass- 
ed away, and harmony returned with more amicable topics. 

Upon the unhappy subject of the Queen, which, a few 
years ago, ‘“‘frighted the isle from its propriety,” he felt, and 
expressed himself with considerable warmth. But he depre- 
cated the attributing the authorship of her Addresses to his 
pen. He distinctly denied it; and stated as a positive fact, 
that they were written by Mr. Fellowes. When he was hard 
pressed upon this melancholy topic, he acknowledged that 
she had in a few instances justly incurred the imputa- 
tion of levity. ‘And levity,” he said, “is highly reprehensi- 
ble in high station. Levity is the appearance of doing evil; 
and we are commanded to abstain from the appearances of 
evil. But laxity of demeanour, where it is external only, is 
more or less reproachful, according to the stricter or the 
looser manners of different countries and societies. In our 
own country, public opinion denounces, and public disgrace 
punishes, many things as indiscretions, which in other places 
are merely matters of indifference. But, sir, if the queen, in 
matters of lesser moment, has turned aside from the sober 
austerities and the strict decorums of an English matron, she 
might have been recalled by mild remonstrance, and improy- 
ed by better example. But this lady has been beset with 
spies, and surrounded by enemies, whose malignant penetra- 
tion virtue itselfcould notescape. All her journeyings, her 
out-goings, and her in-comings have been noted by venal and 
hired vigilance;—filmy, gossamery threads drawn across he: 
paths, which, she could not move a foot without breaking.” 

I was not aware that, to his general stock of English lite- 
rature, Parr added a familiar acquaintance with our drama- 
tic writers, or that, with the exception of ancient plays, he 
had entered far into that kind of reading. I was surprised, 
therefore, when1 heard him discourse with great animation 
upon a subject, which, I took it for granted, lay out of the 
circle of his studies. He mentioned a posthumous essay of 
Burke or rather a fragment of an intended disquisition on the 
Drama. The conversation led tothe Unities, which, he a- 
greed with Schlegel, were improperly fathered upon Aristo- 
tle. “He rejoiced,” he said, ‘that, in this respect, Shak- 
speare was a dramatic outlaw. Had he arisen in France, his 
genius would have sighed in hopeless captivity. A languid, 
fecble elegance, an uninteresting symmetry of form, a system 
of conventional beauty, were the utmost emanations from 
those rules. Aschylus cared nothing about them. The French 
tragedies, he said, never warmed him; they were laid out, 
like French gardens, into regular vistas, and corresponding 
walks, which fettered and deformed what they were meant 
to improve. Yetit was, heobserved, otherwise with regard 
to comedy. A good comedy ought not to comprehend any 





considerable portion of time. The whole action ought to be 























constantly tending to its end. If the plot hung fire, every 
body would yawn or hiss. Comedy being chiefly conversant 
with domestic scenes, was rather sedentary than excursive.” 

He was requested to define comedy. 

“Nothing,” he replied, “was more undefinable than come- 
dy. Its essence was to be the opposite of tragedy ;—to pro- 
duce mirth, where tragedy excited sorrow.”? But modern 
comedy he considered not to be pure comedy. Even Terence, 
strictly speaking, could not be said to have written comedy. 
Of the old Greek comedy we have now no complete specimen 
but in Aristophanes. What Eupolis and Cratinus were, it is 
impossible to conjecture; but, from the titles of their plays, 
it may be supposed that they were perfectly comic, that is, 
like Aristophanes, they breathed a comic atmosphere about 
them, and represented gods, men, nature herself, in a broad 
grin. Whereas, the modern comedy runs within a few gra- 
dations of absolute tragedy. Touse a vulgar but expressive 
phrase, comedy might be said, upon the modern stage, to 
faugh on the wrong side of her month. 

{ lamented that none of the middle Greek comedy had come 
down tous. Ue called me a blockhead, and reminded me of 
Plautu: and Terence. Their plays were Greek in manners, 
Greck in characters, Greek in action. Perhaps they had 
somewhat more intricacy of plot; but, in every other respect, 
they were specimens of the middle, or, to call it bya more 
appropriate name, the reformed Greek comedy. He said that 
Terence, instead of being Dimidiatus Menauder, as Julius 
Cesar had nick-named him, was Duplex Menander in fact, 
for he frequently clapped two of Menander’s comedies togeth- 
er, to make one of his own. “Besides,” added Parr, “you 
ought not to have forgotten, that one play, decidedly belong- 
ing to the reformed Greek comedy, is still extant in Greek— 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, which was acted after the edict 
had passed, restricting the satire of the stage, and the person- 
al licentiousness of the comic writers. 


a - 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF DRUNKARDS. 

Dr. Chambers’ Medicine.—We yesterday witnessed the sa- 
lutary effects of Dr. Chambers’ medicine, on an individual 
for whom we have always entertained much respect, and as 
the case is a singular one, and may induce others, who are 
fabouring under the evils of intemperance, to resort to the aid 
of a medicine, which will restore them to themselves, and to 
society, we cannot and will not refrain from reporting it. 

The individual to whom we would now allude with proper 
delicacy, informed us, that for more than ten years, he has 
had to contend with his appetite, and although he could not 
conquer his insatiable “thirst for alcohol,” he had so far suc- 
ceeded in gaining a mastery, as to be enabled to keep up the 
appearance of a man not totally abandoned. His usual quan- 
tity of liquor per day, was two quarts of brandy, the whole 
of which he swallowed without being intoxicated, though he 
was often so much excited as to be compelled to get to his 
Bedat mid-day. Being in easy cireumstances in life, he was 
not obliged to expose himself, and thus was enabled to escape 
the odium which is generally attached to the character of a 
drunkard. To quote his own words, he was a “drunkard, 
habitual and confirmed,” and though he made every effort to 
escape the fangs of the monster, he was unsuccessful, and at 
tast abandoned himself to despair. His life, he said, was a 
perfect curse to him; he had heard of Dr. Chambers’ pana- 
cea, and though he wished to take it, he dared not, lest some 
one should discover him. At length, finding that there was 
no peace for him, he visited New York, where he took pri- 
vate lodgings in an obscure part of the city, for the purpose 
of avoiding his friends, purchased the medicine, and was cur- 
ed. He states, that since he resorted to the medicine for re- 
lief, he has been completely happy;—his health has improy- 
ed, and his domestic home is the abiding place of bliss. The 
gentleman requested us to make this plain and simple state- 
ment, for the especial benefit of drunkards, and avows that 
one dose of Doct. Chambers’ medicine is worth more than ten 
thousand sermons on the subject, and will operate far more 
beneficially than all that the moralist can write in an age. 

It is hardly necessary to remark to the curious, that the 
name of the gentleman cannot be given up, and that it will 
be useless to make any enquiries relative to the subject. Let 
those who have become victims to the vice of intemperance, 
fullow his example.—Prov. Lit. Cadet. 


Ee 

There is a very startling note from a Mr. Maddison to the 
celebrated Pope, which is in a business like style of official 
communication that leaves the reader exceedingly in doubt 
whether or no the writer is not perfectly serious. 

“To A. Pope, at Mr. Jervis’s house in Cleveland Court. 

“Sir—My Lady Dutchess, the Dutchess of Kingston, being drunk 
ut this present, and not able to write herself, has commanded me 
to acquaint you that there is to be music on the water on 
Thursday next, therefore desires you fo be yt. evening at her 
house in Bond-street, by six o’clock «farthest, and her Grace 
will call of you there to take you in her barge, which she has 
ordered to be ready at that time at White Hall with provi- 
sions, and shall land you at the wished for shore. 

“Tam, yr. most humble sery’t. G. Mappison.” 

And then follows a postscript, ‘written in a different hand.” 
If it be the duchess’s, we can only say, that it is as much like 
the unintelligible addendum of somebody very particularly 
‘drunk,’ as any thing we have seen. ’ 

“Out of ye abundance of ye heart, ye mouth speaketh, so 
Pope is the word, a disappointment is not to be endured.” 


We follow the world in approving others, but we go far 
before it in approving ourselves.—Smith. 
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Extract of a letter from a Medical Gentleman to his friend in this 
city, dated New Orleans, 4th April, 1827. 


The Bones at presnt exhibiting in this city, I cannot but 
consider, in common with every one who has seen them, as 
one of the greatest curiosities in Natural History. They evi- 
dently belonged to an animal, or rather, I should say, a mon- 
ster, whose species, like that of the Mammoth, has long since 
become extinct. If the creature who once wielded them be 
not of antediluvian age, we can scarcely conceive how the tra- 
dition of its existence has not heen preserved; but the tale, 
however, may, have once been told, and might have even now 
been familiar to us, but for the ignorance, and rapacity of the 
original Spanish settlers. These bones were discovered by 
accident, in one of the extensive prairies near the mouth of 
the Mississippi; and contains the following portions, to wit:— 
fifteen or twenty vertebra; one of the bones of the cranium; 
two ribs, and a part of the third; one thigh bone; two or three 
bones of the leg; and several large masses of concellated struc- 
ture. 

To what_ description of animals these once belonged, re- 
mains yet to be determined, and until more of the skeleton be 
discovered, any opinion on this point can be but idle conjec- 
ture. Although it is evident these could have composed but 
a small part of the animal, yet still they are sufficient to as- 
sure us (as will appear in the description I sball attempt to 
give of them) that the monster of which they formed a part, 
must have been of enormous dimensions, of a size indeed, 
which to those who have not seen the specimens before us, 
would border on the fabulous. 

To begin with the vertebra; these are regularly formed and 
in a tolerable state of preservation.—They have a body, and 
oblique, transverse, and spinous processes. The mear diam- 
eter of the bodies of the vertebra measure sixteer. inches, 
and they are twelve inches indepth. The passage of the 
spinal marrow is 9 by 6 inches; the spinous processes stand 
off, backwards and downwards, fourteen inches in the dorsal, 
and somewhat less in the lumbac vertebrie, three of which lat- 
ter are entire; the bodies still retain their annular tip of hard 
bone, and have the general aspect of those of other animals, 
but of gigantic proportion. 

2d. The cranial bone which is among the collection, mea- 
sures, in its greatest length, twenty feet and some inches, and 
three or four feet in its extreme width, tapering to a point, 
and of the enormous weight of twelve hundred pounds! 

From its shape and general appearance, I should call it the 
temporal bone, and what confirms me in this belief is, a large 
process standing out in an oblique direction from itsdorsum, 
bearing a strong resemblance to the zygomatic process in man, 
and other animals. Behind this process, say about one foot, 
indeed I may say at its root,isa large foramen passing through 
the bone, and opening inwardly, which possibly may have 
been for the exit of some large nerve, or the passage of an ar- 
tery. It is the opinion of several that the process above men- 
tioned, was a weapon of defence for the animal, but this, 
though a plausible conjecture, 1 cannot subscribe to, inas- 
much as there are on the dorsum of what I would call the 
squamous portion, or ala, anumber of Ruge or furrows which 
were evidently formed by the attachment of muscles; and as 
these furrows all radiate towards this process, I connot but 
regard it in the manner I have expressed above. Still, how- 
ever, candour cautions me not to insist on what [ have said 
to the contrary, for having had as yet but few opportunities 
for the prosecution of the study of comparative anatomy, I 
cannot say that the peculiarities, which this process presents, 
may not justify the opinion that it is a weapon of defence.— 
These peculiarities are few, and I shall briefly state them. 
The process is of triangular and pyramidal shape, with its 
base attached to the main bone, and having its flat surfaces 
grooved its whole length. It projects from the bone, about 
one foot from the foramen above mentioned, forming with it 
a very acute angle, and running in the same direction with 
the tapering extremity of the main bone. Its structure does 
not differ, so far as I have examined it, from other bones, and 
instead of being of the close compact texture we could look 
for, were this process a weapon of defence, it is caneellated 
with merely an external covering of hardbone. The inter- 
nal surface or costa of this boue is smooth, and has several 
furrows formed by the ramifications of what I suppose to 
have been the meningeal artery. The squamous suture is ve- 
ry distinct, and there is evidently a petrous portion. This 

bone has, towards its pointed extremity, a hard external and 
comparatively thin vitreous internal table, with the interme- 
diate Diploe. 

3d. Theribs are well formed, and in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, measuring nine feet along the curve, and about 
three inches in thickness. 

4th. The thigh bone is short, being no longer than one foot 
six inches, but very thick. The head of this bone is fully as 
large as that of an infant 6 months of age. J 

5th. The bones of the leg are as long, though not as thick 
as that of the thigh. . = 

I should not omit to mention that three of the teeth are al- 
so exhibited, which are of the canine shape, six inches in 
length. 

Of the nature or species of this monster, we have yet to 
learn. It has been conjectured that it was amphibious, per- 
haps of crocodile species, and in this opinion I certainly con- 
cur, inastnuch as the great length and flatness of the head, 

judging from the specimen of cranial bone,) and shortness of 









the feet, would justify such an idea. It has been stated, as 
the calculation of a professor of the Transylvania University, 











that the animal when ali could not have measured iess 
than 25 feet around the 130 feet in length. 
———— 


Sir Joshua Renolds rarely inseribed even his initials on any 
of his pictures; two exceptions, however, we can oppose to Lis 
non scripsit habit. One, in the sublime personification of Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, wherein he has inscribed his 
name at length on the lower border of her spreading robe. 
The lady, on beholding this departure from his custom, ob- 
served, ex cathedra, with solemn dignity, ‘“O Sir Joshua, this is 
too much!” To which the gallant knight replied—“Madaim, 
I thus seek immortal fame on the hem of your garment.” 

Neither so gallant nor polite was the observation of Major 
B****, the old bachelor cynic, who had long been peering a- 
bout the petticoat of the lovely Lady: . On tae border 
of mamma’s robe, in a large family picture of this lady and 
her beautiful infant daughters, Sir Joshua so interwove his 
own name, that it appeared part and parcel of the ornament- 
al figure of the embroidery. Of this, the said major, another 
Paul Pry, had made the discovery. It unfort: nately hada 
date. This happened long after the sweet little sylphs had 
nearly twice outlived their teers, and were sister spinsters 
still. The mamma, speaking of the lovely fair, for they yet 
were not past their bloom, happened, in maternal fondness, 
to postdate their ages some few years; when the major mali- 
ciously whispered, ““Madam, there is a record on the hem of 
your robe.” oe 

LOVE AND ITS EFFECTS. 

An Englishman in love amuses himself with the blue de- 
vils. Ask him a question, and I'll hold a thousand pounds to 
a ducat, you feel insulted by his answer: for instance— 

“Fine morning, Mr. Bull?” * 

“DPve seen thousands finer!” 

‘‘How are you to-day, sir?” 

“Don’t know——can’t tell!” 

“What ails you, friend John?” 

“What the devil business have you with my ailings?” 

An Irishman in love, (and who loves like him?) gets merry 
with Innishowen, then exclaims, “Och! Sheelah! Sheelah! my 
box of diamonds! my essence of cruelty! my pearl of pearls, 
and my flower of all flowers, except the potatoé flower! Ar- 
rah, dear, why wil! you shut your one eye against little Ter- 
rence M‘Gladdery! Havyn’t I got a gentale, commodious, lof- 
ty nate little mud edifice? Hav’nt I got a cow and a turf stack 
to feed her with? Havn’t I got an empty flower garden fullof 

otatoes’ Och-an-ey? Och-an-eh? ever since you stole my 

eart, I feel it hanging against my ribs like the pendulum of 
acuckoo-clock? Sheelah, dear, without you be mine, poor 
Terrence will be after dying an old maid! By the powers ot 
buttermilk, he’ll just go off like the snuff of a rush light—sv 
he will!” ’ 

A Scotchman in Jove, takes a pickle 6? sneeshun frae his 
mull, an’ whyles claws his elbows whet iizna yule. “‘Hech 
Donald, man! what i’ the muckle deil’s e's come Ow’r 
ye noo? Fye, fye! dinna let Maggy M‘Cree’s pawkey e’en 
thirl ye through! Ruise ye! ruise ye, chiel!” “Oh Sawney, 
Sawney! len’ me ye’r lug a wee bit, my discreet frien’, and 
keep a secret. It’s no her twa gim’lete’en on her painted 
face, I’m courtin—its her siller! her siller! her siller!” 

A Welchman in love, looks as silly as the goats on his 
mountains—he refuses leek porridge and toasted cheese— 
thus proving the power of the blind archer to be the same iu 
every country. ‘Poor Shenkin ap Morgan ap Shones, pe ve- 
ry bad—heart go pit-a-pat all day! 

‘“‘Hur cannot work—Hur cannot play— 

Hur cannot sleep—Hur can’t be gay— 

O luf her, do, Winifre’—luf hur as your life, 

And Shenkin aud Winifred soon will be man and wife.” 

A Butchman in loye, is cold as a confectioner’s ice house, 
and a Spaniard as hot as a grill’d devil; a lawyer in love 
pleads away his soul, and a love-sick doctor physics away hi» 
soul—by the bye, a doctor must be sick indeed when he takes 
his own physic; a musician in love fiddles away his soul, ani 
a poet rhymes away his soul. 

— 


Died on Monday last, at Cheltenham, that highly estemed 
scholar,and truly amiable and pious man, Francis Twiss,Es« 
in the 69th year of his age. He was contemporary atCambride« 
with Mr. Pitt, with whom he studied at Pembroke college uv- 
der Dr. Tomline, the Bishop of Winchester; and was indebte:: 
for much of his classical reputation, not only to that eminen 
Divine, but to the celebrated commentator, Hoogeveen, vu-~ 
der whom he had studied abroad, and of whom he had bee 
one of the most favoured and distinguished scholars. He was 
designed for the Church; and (though he never entered int. 
holy orders,having early succeeded to a considerable patrimu- 
my he bestowed a great part of his life upon theologieal st.- 
dies, in which he acquired a profound and various learniny:. 
He married Miss F. Kemble, one of Mrs. Siddon’s younge« 
sisters, whom he survived by about four years. They have 
left several sons and daughters, the eldest of whom.is Mr. Hu- 
race Twiss, the member for Wooten Bassett.—Eng. pap. 

Trifles.—Plato would say, there was nothing more un 
thy of a wise man, and which ought to trouble him more 
tobe allowed more time for unnecessary, trifling and 
things, than they deserved.—M. Dacier’s Plato. 

Comforts—It is a 
and what ought to ble us extremely, and excite exercise. 
of our reason to a noble and juster’ sense, 












‘that we cannot se: 
the use and pleasure of our comforts,but bythe wantofthem. 


— Penn. 
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PLAY AT VENICE. 


Some years since, a German prince, making a tour of Eu- 
rope, stopped at Venice for a short period. It was the close 
of summer; the Adriatic was calm, the nights were lovely; 
the Venetian women in the full enjoyment of those delicious 
spirits that in their climate rise and fall with the coming and 
the departure of this finest season of the year. Every day 
was given by the illustrious stranger to researches among the 
records and antiquities of this singular city, and every night 
+o parties on the Brenta or the sea. As the morning was 
nigh, it was the custom to return from the water to sup at 
séme of the palacesof the nobility. In the commencement 
of his intercourse, all national distinctions were carefully sup- 
pressed; but as his intimacy increased, he was forced to see 
the lurking vanity of the Italian breaking out. One of its 
most frequent exhibitions was in the little dramas that wound 
up those stately festivities. The wit was constantly sharp- 
ened by some contrast of the Italian and the German, some 
slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, some remark on the 
history of a people untouched by the elegance of southern 
manners. The sarcasm was conveyed with Italian grace, 
and the offence softened by its humor. It was obvious that 
the only retaliation must be humorous.—At length the prince, 
on the point of taking leave, invited his entertainers toa fare- 
well supper. He drew the conversation to the infinite supe- 
riority of the Italian, and above all, of the Venetian, acknow- 
ledged the darkness in which Germany had been destined to 
remain so long, and looked forward with infinite sorrow to 
the comparative opinions of posterity upon a country to which 
little of its gratitude must be due. ‘But, my lords,” said he, 
rising, “we are an emulous people, and an example like 
yours cannot be lost; even upon a German. I have been 
eharmed with your dramas, and have contrived a little ar- 
rangement to give one of our country, if you will condescend 
to follow me to the great hall.” The company rose and fol- 
lowed him through the splendid suite of a Venetian villa, to 
the hal!, which was fitted up as a German barn. The aspect 
of the theatre produced first, surprise, and next an universal 
smile. It had no resemblance to the gilded and sculptured 
interior of their own sumptuous little theatres. However, it 
was only somuch the more Teutonic. The curtain drew up. 
The surprise rose into loud laughter, even among the Vene- 
tians, who had been séldom betrayed to any thing beyond a 
smile for generations together. The stage wasa temporary 
erection, rude and uneven. The scenes represented a wretch- 
ed and irregular street, scarcely.lighted by a few twink- 
ling lamps; and looking the fit haunt of robbery and assassina- 
tion. On a narrower view, some of the noble spectators be- 
gan to think it had a kind of resemblance to an Italian street, 
and some actually discovered in it one of the leading streets 
of their own famous city. But the play was ona German 
story, they were under a German roof. The street was, 
notwithstanding its ill-omened similitude, of course German. 
The street was solitary. At length a traveller, a German, 
with pistols in his belt round his waist, and apparently ex- 
hausted by his journey, came heavily pacing along. He 
knocked at several of the doors, but could obtam no admission. 
He then wrapped himself in his cloak, sat down upon a frag- 
ment of a monument, and soliloquised.—“Well, here have I 
come, and this is my reception. All palaces, no inns; all 
nobles, and not a man to tell me where I can lie down in com- 
fort or in safety—Well, it cannot be hoIped. A German 
does not much care, campaigning has hardened effeminacy a- 
mong us. Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, dangers of war 
and the roads, are not very formidable after what we had to 
work through from father to son. Loneliness however, is 
not so well, unlessa mancan labororread. Read—! that’s 
true; come out Zimmerman.” He drew a volume from his 
pocket, moved nearer to a decaying lamp, and soon seemed 
absorbed. He had till now been the only object. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A long, light figure 
came with @ kind of visionary movement from behind the 
monument, surveyed the traveller with a keen curiosity, lis- 
tened with apparent astonishment to his words, and in anoth- 
er moment had fixeditself gazing over his shoulder on the vo- 
lume. The eyes of this singular being wandered rapidly over 
the page, and when it was turned, they were lifted up to Hea- 
ven with the strongest expression of wonder. The German 
was weary, his head soon dropped over his study, and he clos- 
ed the book. ‘What,’ said he rising and stretching his hands, 
‘is there no one stirring in this,comfortless place? Is it not 
near day?? He took out his repeater, and touched the pen- 
dant; itstruck four. His mysterious attendant watched him 
narrowly;.the repeater was traversed over with an eager gaze, 
but when it struck, delight was ming!ed with the wonder that 
had till then filled his pale intelligentcountenance. Four 0’- 
clock, said the German.’ ‘In my country half the world are 
thinking of going to the day’s work by this time. fm another 
hour it will be sunrise. Well then, I'll do-you a service, you 
nation of sleepers, and make you open your eyes.” He drew 
out one of his pistols, and fired it. The attendant form, still 
hovering behind him, had looked curiously upon the pistol, 

but on its going off, started back in terror, and in aloudery, 

t made the traveller turn. ‘Who are you?’ was.his greet- 

to this strange intruder. ‘{! will not hurt you,’ was the 
‘answer: ‘Who cares about that?’ wasthe German’s.retort, 
and he pulled out the other pistol.’ renee said the fi- 
gure, ‘even that weapon of thunder and lightning cannot reach 
me now. But if you know who Lam, let me entreat you to 
satisfy my curiosity a moment. You seem.a man of extraor- 
dingry wers.’ ‘Well then,’ said the German in a gentler 
tone, ‘if you come as a friend, I shallbe glad to give you in- 


‘heard the sound of a pipe and tabox. 
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formation; it is the custom of our country to deny nothing to 
those who wiH love or learn.’ The former sighed deeply, and 
murmured, and yet you are a Teuton! But you were just 
reading a little case of strange, and yet most interesting fi- 
gures.—Was it a manuscript?’ ‘No, it was a printed book!” 

‘Printed, what is ceed I never heard but of writing.’ 

‘It isan art by which one man can give to the world in one 
day as much as three hundred could give by writing, and ina 
chararter of superior clearness, correctness and beauty; one 
by which books are made universal and jiterature eternal!” 

‘Admirable, glorious art!’ said the inquirer, who was its il- 
lustrious inventor? 

‘A German!’ 

But another question. I saw you look at a most curious in- 
strument traced with figures, sparkled with diamonds, but its 
greatest wonder was its sound, it gave the hour with miracu- 
lous exactness, and the strokes were followed by tones superi- 
or to the sweetest music of my day.’ 

“That was a repeater!” 

“How! when I had the luxuries ofthe earth at my com- 
mand, I had nothing to tell the hour better than the clepsydra 
and the sun dial. But this must be incomparable from its fa- 
cility of being carried about,from its suitableness to all hours, 
from its exactness. It must be an admirable guide even to 
higher knowledge. All depends upon the exactness of time. 
It may assist navigation, astronomy. What an invention! 
Who made it? he must be more than man.” 

‘He was a German!” 

‘What still a barbarian! I remember his nation. I once saw 
an auxiliary legion of them marching towards Rome. They 
were a bold and blue eyed troop. ‘The whole city poured out 
to see those Northern warriors, but we looked on them only 
as gallant savages. I have one more question, the most in- 
teresting of all. Isaw you raise your hand with a small trun- 
cheon in it, ina moment something rushed out, that seemed a 
portion of the fire of the clouds. Were they thunder and 
lightning that Isaw? Did they come by yourcommand? Was 
that truncheon a talisman, andare youa mighty magician? 
Was the truncheon a sceptre commanding the elements? Are 
you a God?” 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gradually as his fecl- 
ings rose. Curiosity was now solemn wonder, and he stood 
gazing upwards in an attitude that mingled awe with devo- 
tion. The German felt the sensations of a superior presence 
growing on himselfas he looked on the fixed countenance of 
this mysterious being. It was in that misty blending of light 
and darkness which the moon leaves as it sinks just before 
morn. There was a single hue of pale grey in the east that 
touched its visage with a chill light; the moon resting broad- 
ly on the horizon, was setting behind; the figure seemed as if 
it was standing in the orb. Its arms were lifted towards hea- 
ven, and the light came through its drapery with the mild 
splendor of a vision.—But the German, habituated to the yi 
cissitudes of ‘perils by flood and field,’ shook off his brief alarm 
and proceeded calmly to explain the source of his miracle.— 
He gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol and al- 
luded to the history of gunpowder. “It must be a mighty in- 
strument in the hands of man for either good or ill;” said the 
former. ‘How much it must change the nature of war; how 
much it must influence the fates of nations? By whom was 
the wondrous secret revealed to the people of the earth?” 

‘A German!” 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge, its feebleness of voice 
was gone, its attitude was irresistibly noble. Before it had 
uttered a word, it looked as made to persuade and command. 
Its outer robe had been flung away; it now stood with an an- 
tique dress of brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and 
edged with a deep border of purple, a slight wreath of laurel, 
dazzling green, was on itsbrow. It looked like the Genius of 
Eloquence. ‘Stranger,’ said it, pointing to the Appennines, 
which were then beginning to be marked by the twilight, 
“eighteen hundred years have passed away since I was the 
glory of all beyond those mountains. Eighteen hundred years 
have passed into the green flood of eternity since I entered 
Rome in triumph, and was honored as the leading mind of the 
great intellectual empire of the world. But I knew nothing 
of those things. I was.a child to you; we were all children 
to the discoverers of those glorious potencies. But has Italy 
not been still the mistress of mind.’ She was then first; has 
she not kept her superiority? Shew me her noble inventions. 
I must soon sink from the earth—let me learn still to love my 
country.” 

The listener started back: ‘Who, what are you!’—T am a 
spirit. I was Cicero. Show me, by the love of a patriot, 
what Italy now sends out to enlighten mankind.’ 

The German looked embarrassed; but ina moment after, he 
He pointed in silence to 
the narrow street from which the interruption came.—A 
ragged figure tottered outwith a barrel organ at his back, a 


frame of puppets in his hand, a hurdy gurdy round his neck, | 


and a string of dancing dogs in his train. Cicero uttered out 
one sigh—‘Is. this Italy?” The German bowed hishead. The 
showman began to cry—‘Raree-show, fine raree-show against 
de wall! Fine Madame Catarina dance upon the ground! Who 
come for the gallen show!’ The. organ struck up, the dogs 
danced, the Italians capered around them. Cicero raised his 
broad gaze to Heaven: ‘These the men of my country—these 
tlie men of the orators, the poets, the patrons-ofmankind! 


‘What curse and scorn of Providence can have fallen upon 
‘them!”’ As he gazed, tears suddenly suffused his eyes, the sun- 


beam struck across the spot where he stood, » purple mist 
_ 





surrounded him, and he was gone! eae 








The Venetians, with one accord started from their seats, 
and rushed out of the hall. The prince and his suit had pre- 
viously arranged every thing for leavine the City, and they 
were beyond the Venetian borders by sunrise. Another night 
in Venice, and they would have becn on their way to or 
other world. ‘ 

rang 
SONG—sy miss mitrorp. 

With hound and horn and huntsman’s call, 
They chase the fallow deer; 

And thou, the noblest of them all, 
Why dost thou loiter here? 

Thou canst not deem within her bowe: 
Thine own true love to see: 

Dost thou not know at matin hour 
Ine’er can come to thee? 

My sister’s voice is on the stair, 
Allin her maiden glee: 

My mother’s flitting every where, 
And calling stillon me. 

My father’s by the southern wall, 
Pruning the old vine tree; 

My brothers playing in the hall,— 
And allare wanting me. 

Then off, and mount thy gallant steed, 
To hunt the fallow deer; 

Of, off, and join the chase with speed, 
Nor loiter longer here. 

At eventide my mother sits, 
Her knitting on her knee, 

And wakes by starts, and dreams by fils, 
But never dreams of ine. 

At even tide my sister fair 
Steals to the great oak treo; 

I may not tell who meets her there,~- 
But naught want they of me. 

At eventide, beside the bow], 
With some old comrade free, 

My father many a song doth troll, 
But never thinks of me. 

Off, then, with hound and echoing horn, 
To chase the fallow deer; 

Nor deem again at peep of morn, 
‘fo meet thy true-love here. 

age 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Walking Dress.—A dress of gros de Naples, of cachounn’ 

brown, ornamented at the border with two Mexican flounces, 
bound round with narrow rouleau-binding of the same mate 
rial as the dress: body made quite plain, and sleeves moder 
ately wide, with fluted ornaments, standing upwards from the 
wrists, over a very broad bracelet, next the hand of white and 
gold enamel. A fichu-pelerine, of the same material and co- 
lour as the gown, is worn with it, and is finished round by ) 
full double row of trimming pinked at the edges; the ends 0: 
the pelerine drawn through a belt that encircles the waist; 
over this appendage, from the throat, falls a colerate of fin 
India muslin, scalloped at the edge, and irimmed with nar- 
row lace. A hat of pink satin, elegantly trimmed with put 
fings of the same, the puffs edged with narrow blond. A ric! 
silk shawl, of ponceau-colour, with a broad amber border, i 
generally thrown over this dress. 
Afternoon Costume.—A dress of a very fine jaconet inustin, 
with one broad flounce, embroidered ina rich and splendir: 
pattern. ‘The body plain, and made exactly to fit the shape, 
but encircled round the upper part of the bust, by a broad fall- 
ing tucker of fine lace, or of muslin, beautifully embroider- 
ed to answer the flounce on the border ofthe skirt. Th 
sleeves are long, and confined at the wrists by gold-jointed 
bracelets, the different positions of which ave in points, finely 
wrought, and finished in the most masterly style.. The hair is 
arranged in full clustered curls and bows, among which ave 
taingled puffs of pink-gauze with those of canary-yellov, 


canury-yellow, each terminated by two rich tasselsof silk. 
A. belt of canary-yellow satin encircles the waist, and is fas- 
tened in front with a square gold buck!c. The ear-rings worn 
with this dress are of wrought gold, and the necklace is form 

ed of two rows of large pearls. We have secna dress simi- 
lar in fashion to that above described, for an evening party; 
but then the dress was of tulle over white satin, and the 
flounce was of blond; the body of white satin, the slecves short,. 
and the tassels on the lappets were formed of pearls. The 
whole style, however, is better adapted, according to our firs! 
description, for receiving afternoon parties at home. 

“a 

Conversation.-—This rule should be observed in all conver= 
sation, that men should not tall: to please themselves, but those thut' 
hearthem. This would make them consider, whether what 


‘they speak be worth hearing? whether there be either wit o1 
sense in what they are about to say? and whether it be adapt- 
ed to the time when, the place where, the person to whorn it 


is spoken. . : 

Some men have no more than a front—just like houses, 
which for want of a good foundation, have not been finished. 
After the first salutation, the conversation is at at an end, 
for the pool of words is seon drained when the understanding 





is shallow. Tatler. ‘ 


From. the puffs depend leng lappets, one of pink,the other of 
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THE ARKANSAS. 
From Flint’s Valley of the Mississippi. 

We continued to float on through the deep and inundated 
forest, when at right angles to our course, we discovered ano- 
ther opening. It was the Arkansas, moving on with a ma- 
jestie current of waters of the color of arnotto dye. Thisis, 
next to the Missouri, the largest and most interesting tributa- 
vy of the Mississippi, and from its mouth by its meanders te 
the mountains iscommonly computed about 2,000 miles. Its 
eourse has been traced in these mountains at least five hun- 
dred miles, and it is believed that the source of the Arkansas 
has not yet been explored by ourpeople. One singularity 
distinguished this river from any other of the United States. 
Where it winds along among the mountains, all agree that it 
is a broad and dee) river, and carries a great volume of wa- 
fer. But no sooner does it emerge from the shelter of the 
woods and mountains into a boundless and arid plain, com- 
posed to a great depth of quicksands, than it begins to disap- 
pear; and in a hundred miles from the very elevated mountain 
near which it enters upon the plain, it is formidable during 
the summer. Still lower down it is a stream, according to 
the well known phrase of the country, “sunk in the sand;” 
that is, it trickles amidst the banks of sand and pebbles, so 
as in many places to exhibit a dry channel of burning sand 
from bank to bank. 

Here on these vast sandy plains, which will for ages be tke 
Syrtes of America, the home of elks and buffaloes, are the 
wild fields of those rich native grapes, that all travellers in 
these regions have spoken of in terms of such admiration.— 
‘Fhey are said to be conical in shape, large, ofa beautiful blue, 
and transparent. The driving sands rise round the stem, that 
advances still above the sand. This sand performs the best 
office of pruning, covering the superfluous growth and foliage, 
inflicting no wounds, and affording a most admirable method 
of ripening the clusters in the highest perfection by the re- 
flection of the sun from thesand. In the expedition of Maj. 
Long, the extreme sweetness of these grapes is recorded, 
and other travellers have borne the same testimony. They 
speak of vast tracts covered with these rich clusters. I shall 
have occassion elsewhere to speak of the classes of this na- 
five grape, which are so much extolled in the internal provin- 
ees of Spain.—They are common through the pine woods of 
touisiana, and known by the name of the pine woods grape. 

This grape ripens in June. It would probably be an admi- 
rable grape to cultivate. There are also varieties of autumn- 
al grapes, and wonderful accounts are given of the immense 
santities of grapes that ripen on the sand plains at the sour- 
ces of Red river. The hunters assert that they are richer 
{han any cultivated grape. 

At the distance of a mile or two from the river, there are 
tirst thick cane brakes, then a series of lakes, exactly resemb- 
ling the river in their points and bends, and in the colour of 
‘heir waters.—These lakes are covered with the large leaves, 
and in the proper season, the flowers of the “‘nymphea nelum- 
no,” the largest and most splendid flower that [ have ever 
seen. I have seen them of the size of the crown of a hat; the 
-xternal leaves of the most brilliant white and the internal of 
. beautiful yellow. These lakes are so entirely covered with 
the large conical leaves, nearly of the size of a parasol, and a 
smaller class of aquatic plant, of the same form of leaves, 
hut with a yellow flower, that a bird might walk from shore 
io shore, without dipping its feet in water; and these plants 
rise from all depths of water, up to ten feet. 

Beyond these lakes there are immense swamps of cypress, 
which swamps constitute a vast portion of the inundated 
jands of Mississippi and its waters. Noprospect on earth 
can be more gioomy. The poetie Styx or Acheron had not a 
greater union of dismal circumstances. Well may the ey- 
press have been esteemed a funeral and lugubrious tree. 
When the tree has shed its leaves, for it is deciduous, a cy- 











’ press swamp, with its countless interlaced branches, of a hoa- 


ry prey, has an aspect of desolation and death, that often as 
t have been impressed with it, I cannot describe. Insum- 
mer its fine, short, and deep green leaves invest these hoary 
branches with a drapery ofcrape. The water in which they 
srow is a vast dead level, two or three feet deep, still leav- 
ing the innumerable cypress ‘‘knees,”’ as they are called, re- 
sembling circular beehives, throwing their points above the 
waters. This water is covered with athick coat of green 
matter, resembling green buff velvet. The musquitoes swarm 
above the water in countless millions. A very frequent ad- 
junct to this horrible scenery, is the moccason snake with his 
huge scaly body lying in folds upon the side of a cypress 
knee; and if you approach too near, lazy and reckless as he 
is, he throws the upper jaw of his huge mouth almost back to 
his neck, giving you ample warning of his ability and will to 
defend himself. I travelled forty miles along this river swamp, 
and a considerable part of the way in the edge of it; in which 
the horse sunk at every step half up to his knees. I was en- 
veloped for the whole distance with a cloud of mus quitoes. 
Like the aneient Avernus, I do not remember to have seen a 
single bird in the distance, except the blue jay. Nothing in- 
terrupted the death-like silence, but the hum of musquitoes. 

There cannot be well imagined another feature to the gloom 
of these vast and dismal forests, to finish this kind of landscape, 
more in keeping with the rest, than the long moss, or Spanish 
beard; and this funeral drapery attaches itself to the cypress in 
preference to any other tree. There is not, that I know, an ob- 
Ject in nature, which producessuch a number of sepulchral im- 
ages as the view of the cypress forests, allshagged, dark, and 
enyeloped in the hanging festoons of moss. If you would inspire 
an inhabitant of New England, possessed of the customary 


Lbeen refused during his lifetime. It appears tha: 
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portion of feeling with the + of home sickness, which 
would strike to the heart, transfer him instantly from the hill 
and dale, the bracing air and varied scenery of the north, 
to the cypress swamps of the south, that are covered with 
the long moss. 

This curious appendage to the trees is first visible in the 
cypress swamps at about 33 degrees, and is seen thence to 
the gulf. It is the constant accompaniment of the trees in 
deep bottoms and swampy lands, and seems to be an indication 
of the degree of humidity in the atmosphere. I have obser- 
ved that in dry and hilly pine woods, far f:om streams and 
stagnant waters, it almost wholly disappears; but in the pine 
woods it reappears as you approach bottoms, streams and 
swamps. I have remarked too, that where it so completely 
envelopes the cypress, as to show nothing but the festoons of 
the dark grey moss, other trees are wholly free from it. It 
seems’ less inclined toattach itself to the cotton wood trees 
than to any other. 

This moss is a plant of the parasitical species, being prop- 
agated by seed, which forms a capsule that is preceded by a 
very minute but beautiful purple flower. Although when the 
trees that have cast their leaves are covered with it, they 
look as if they were dead, yet the moss will not live on a 
dead tree. It is well known that this moss, when managed 
by a process like that of preparing hemp or flax, separates 
from its bark, and the black fibre that remains is not unlike 
horse hair, elastic, incorruptible, and an admirable and cheap 
article for mattrasses, of which are formed most of the beds 
of the southern people of this region. 


—— 
MELEAGER OSCELLATA. 


A specimen of the very rare and splendid bird, the Meleager 
Oscellata, or Honduras Turkey. was placed before the Royal 
Institution, which had been sent as a present from the bay of 
Honduras, but died soon after its arrival in England. It is 
remarkably shy in its habits, and seldom seen even in its na- 
tive woods. The following description, from the pen of the 
great naturalist Cuvier, is highly interesting. 

“This magnificent bird unites the singular form of the tur- 
key to a brilliancy of colour which hardly yields to that of the 
peacock. Its height and carriage are the same asin a com- 
mon turkey; bnt its tail is not so broad; the beak is also sur- 
mounted by a carbuncle; the head and neck, two-thirds down, 
are naked, and colored blue and red; upon each eyelid are five 
or six fleshy tubercles, and on the middle of the head five 
or six others; it has no vestige of the bunch of coarse hair on 
the breast, which characterizes the male domestic turkey. 
All the feathers resemble in form those of the turkey; the fea- 
thers on the lower part of the throat, upper part of the back, 
the scapulars, and those on all the inferior part of the body, 
are of a bronzed green colour, and bordered with two lines, 
the inner black, the outer golden bronze; those on the middle 
and lower part of the back have the same distribution of co- 
lours, but are more beautiful, their green bronze gradually, 
in descending the back, becoming of a sapphrine blue, which, 
according to the reflections of the light, Raa into emerald 
green; and their bronzed borders, enlarging more and more, 
exhibit on the superior part of the back, the brightness of 
gold; and towards its base, still increasing in extent of sur- 
face, they present a reddish copper colour, little inferior in 
brilliancy to that of some humming birds, which effect is still 
heightened by their being separated from the rest of the green 
and blue, by a line of velvet black. The feathers of the tail 
coverts have those parts, which are least exposed, of a gray 
colour, but the gray is rendered more conspicuous in such as 
approach the extremity of their blue and green parts sur- 
rounded by a black circle, and bordered on their outward edge 
with a beautiful golden green, representing the eyelike em- 
bellishments of the bicalaratus; there are four transverse rows 
of these eyes, separated by gray; the lesser wing coverts are 
of emerald green, with a narrow border of black; greater cov- 
erts of the secondaries are of metalic copper, with golden re- 
flections: internally, near the quill, they are emerald green; 
externally, grayish white; the primary coverts are blackish 
brown, white narrow oblique bands of whité; as are also the 
quills, except the external borders of the last primaries, and 
nearly all the secondaries, which are white: the secondaries, 
nearest the back are tinted with golden green; the tail has 
fourteen feathers and is round at the ppeegers the feathers 
of the thighs are blackish; the legs are rather longer and 
stronger than in the common turkey, and haye much larger 
and more pointed spurs; their colour is red.” 

——ee 

Mozart's Requiem.—Every biographer of Mozart hag intro- 
duced the anecdote of Mozart’s having been poisoned im me- 
diately after completing the composition of the Requiem 
which goes by hisname. According toa pamphlet published 
lately at Mentz by M. Rochlitz, the editor of the Cecilia, (one 
of the best musical journals in Germany, )this story was inven- 
ted by the music-seller, after thedeath of that great genius, 
with a view of speculating onthose works of his which had 
e Requiem 
was far from being finished at Mozart’s deat d that the 
score was completed by Sussmayer, aided by several composi- 
tions of Handel’s. 


Milton.—After Milton had finished his noble work of ge- 
nius, Paridise Lost, which does honour to human nature, he 
disposed of it toa bookseller, for the small price of fifteen 
pounds, under such prejudice did he then labour; and the 














THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


Mr. Dugald Stewart, in the third volume of his Philosophy of 
Ke Human Mind, recently published, discusses the difference 

tween the sexes: and he takes occasion to express his adop- 
tion of the opinion long sanctioned by Plato, and maintained 
by the most enlightened and judicious philosophers, that 
“there is no natural difference between the sexes, but in 
point of strength. When the enfire sexes are compared to~ 
gether, the female is, doubtless, the inferior; but in individu- 
als, the woman has often the advantage of the man.” 

“In _ this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato is in the right, 
The intellectual and moral differences between the sexes seem 
to me to be entirely the result of education; using that word 
in its most extensive sense, to comprehend not merely the in- 
struction received from teachers, but the habits of mind in~ 

ed by situation, or by the physical organization of the an- 
imal frame. 

“It must be remembered, too, that certain intellectual and 
moral habits are the natural and necessary consequences of 
that difference in point of strength which Plato allows to dis- 
tinguish the sexes. The form of the male is evidently much 
the better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less measure of ex- 
ercise seems to be sufficient to preserve the female in health. 
Hence the sedentary habits early acquired by the other sex, 
and that comparative timidity which results from a want of 
familiarity with those external injuries to which the stronger 
sex is daily exposed. This timidity, it is to be observed, by 
no means implies an impatience under present suffering; for 
the female, though less courageous than the male, is common- 
ly more resigned and patient under severe affliction. The 
mental constitutions, in this respect, of the sexes, are happi- 
ly adapted to the different provinces allotted to them in life; 
the sade being the natural protector of the female in moments 
of danger and sudden alarm; the female destined to be his 
comfort and support in seasons of sorrow and of protracted suf+ 
fering. 

“Prom the greater delicacy of their frame, and from the 
numerous aliments connected with their sexual temperament, 
combined with their constant familiarity with distresses which 
are not their own, the sympathy of women with the sufferings 
of others is much more lively,and their promptitude to admin- 
ter relief, wherever it is possible, is much more eager than 
in the generality of men. ‘To the truth of this remark, every 
day’s experience bears witness; and from the testimony of 
travellers, it appears that the observation extends to women 
in all the different stages of society. qe 

“In consequence of the greater nervous irritability of wo- 
men, their muscular system seems to $$ a greater degree 
of that mobility by which the principle of sympathetic imita- 
tion operates. Hence their proneness to hysteric affections, 
and to that species of religious enthusiasm which is propaga~ 
ted by contagion. Hence also their tendency to misery, and 
the niceness of their tact with respect tothe more delicate 
features of character.” 

To the different process of their education, and of their 
early habits, Mr. Stewart imputes the inferiority of the fair 
sex to the stronger, ina capacity for patient thought, and for 
all those pursuits which require systematic mental attention. 
From their infancy, the minds of females are ae ee alive 
to sensible objects; they are, therefore, easily influenced by 
casual associations, and aes their acknowledged superiori- 
ty in their powers of conversation, and in epistolary writing. 

—__— 
Epirapy own Sir Isaac Newron. 


Approach, ye wise of soul, with awe divine— 

vais Newton’s name that consecrates this shrine! 
That sun of knowledge whose meridian ray 

Kindled the gloom of nature into da; ! 

That soul of science—that unbounded mind, 

That genius which ennobled human kind; — 
Confess’d supreme of men, his country’s pride; 

And half esteem’d an angel—till he died; 

Who in the eye of Heaven like Enoch stood, ‘ 

And through the paths of knowledge walk’d with God; 
Whose fame extends—a sea without ashore! 

Who but forsook one world to know the Jaws of more. 


—— 


The Caledonian Fancy Dress Ball, which is shortly to be 
given at Covent Garden Theatre, under the highest patron- 
age, for the benefit of the Caledonian Charity, will be distin- 
guished by a whimsical pecularity, highly honourable to 
Sir Walter Scott. Every character in the celebrated Scotch 
novels, male and female, beginning with Waverly, and erding 
with Woodstock, is to be represented in the exact costume 
of the age in which they are supposed to have lived. The 
names of each are to be written on pieces of paper, and the la- 
dies’ put into one bag, and the gentlemen’s into the other.—~ 
None but persons of oe respectability and name are 
tobe admitted. When the tickets are all issued, tae charaec- 
ters are to be drawn by lots. 


ad 


Power of the Stomach of Birds.—M. Coustantin, in the Arch- 
ives of the Society of Pharmacy of Northern Germany, men- 
tions as a remarkable example of the power of the s 

in resisting a mass of undigested matter, a fowl, in the sto- 
mach of which there were found three large pieces of flint, 
three metal buttons, fourteen iron nails, several of which 
were still very sharp, anda great number of small ones.— 
tion of some slight scratehes on the inner 





ayment of the fifteen pounds was to depend upon the sale} With the es 
of wo nuoxrous impressions.—-Cidber’s Lives of the Poels, membrane, the stomach was in its natural state. 
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Meeting of Parliament—The arrival of the Hudson and Bir- 
mingham at New York, has put us in possession of foreign 
news tothe 8th May. Parliament met on the evening of the 
ist of May, and as we before suggested would be the case, 
the struggle between Mr. Canning and the opponents of his 
administration was immediately and hotly begun in the House 
of Commons. The appearance of the house was most chang- 
ed from what it was. On the ministerial side of the house, 
with Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Croker and others, sat 
Messrs. Tierney, Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Lords Sefton and Nugent, and others. Mr. Hume and 
Lord Milton were on the opposition side of the House, and 
Mr. Peel occupied a place on the neutral ground of the min- 
isterial side, the identical seat which Mr. Canning took in his 
temporary retirement from office in 1822, Mr. Goulbourn 
was by his side. 

The debate was opened by Mr. Peel, on a motion to issue a 
writ for the election of a member to supply the place of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, who has taken Mr. Peel’s place in the min- 
istry. Mr. P. took this opportunity to explain the reasons 
which had prompted him to leave the administration. He 
quoted oftenfrom a speech of Mr. Canning’s, when he re- 
signed his seat in the cabjnet, in 1807, to show that he (Mr. 
Peel) had been governed by similar considerations in the 
step he had now taken. Mr. Peel’s speech was distinguished 
by a display of much talent. 

Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Brougham made eloquent 
speeches, explanatory of their views, and avowing their de- 
termitiation to support the new administration—if they can. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge and Mr. Dawson, who have gone 
to the opposition benches, assailed the new ministry. They 
expressed much chagrin, and stigmatised the union of the 
Whigs with Mr. Canning as one of the basest coalitions which 
the country had ever witnessed, and attacked the press as be- 
ing “corrupted to the very heart’s core.” 

Mr. Canning made a most triumphant speech. The right 
hon. gentleman entered into a history of his political life as 
connected with the Catholic question, and proved the con- 
sistency of his conduct in the most unanswerable manner. 

The editor of the Sun concludes his notice of the debate 
thus:— 

“The whole scene was such as to leave no doubt on any im- 
partial mind, as tothe sentiments entertained towards him 
and his Government by the Representatives of the English 
nation, and of the feeling out of doors, it requires no ordina- 
ry obtuseness to have any doubts as to who is the favorite 
of the people.” 

; The sitting of the House of Commons on the evening of the 
3d of May, was one of the most stormy that has been witness- 
ed for a number of years. Party spirit seems again to have 
reached no inconsiderable height, and in the words of Mr. 


— “the standard of opposition has been now fairly un- 
furled.” 


In the House of Lords, on the evening of the 2d of May, the 
ex-ministers entered on their defence, and proved such a to- 
tal want of concert on their part, that the editor of the Sun 
doubts whether Mr. Canning was authorized in calling their 
simultaneous secession “a strange coincidence.” The prin- 
cipal speakers were, the Earl of Eldon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Goderich, Earl Bathurst, 
— Melville, the Marquis of Lansdown, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. 

The statements made in the House of Lords by the late 
Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Wellington are of great in- 
terest, particularly as regards the subjects which now agitate 
the British people. We give the speech of the Earl of Eldon, 
that the views of the high tory party in regard to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation may be laid before our readers—in 
it, he declares to be threatened the civil and religious liber- 
ties of England. 


The Earl of Eldon went from the Cross-benches where he 
was sitting, to the Ministerial side of the Table, and from 
thence addressed their Lordships. We understood his Lord- 
ship to say, that his noble friend on the other side of the House, 
having mentioned to their Lordships, that he and other noble 
Lords, the advisers of the Crown, not content to resign office, 
which they had an undoubted right to do, had been charged, 
and publickly charged, with having acted in concert in resign- 
ing, and with having done so from a wish to dictate to the 
Throne, he hoped their Lordshipsgvould permit him to say, 
that so long as he had been a servant of the Crown, he had 
acted on principles directly adverse from such conduct, and 
those who charged him with itstated a base and infamous 
calumny {loud cheers.) As far as he himself was concerned 
——and there were noble Lords present who knew the circum- 
stances—the thought of resigning office was not then first en- 
tertained (hear, hear!]. He had long wished for an opportu- 
nity to resign on account of his advanced age; and could their 
Lordships suppose, that in his old age, after having been a ser- 
vant of the Crown so long, and after having eversupported the 
Just prerogatives of the Crown in all respects, and particular- 
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ly its prerogative to appoint its own Ministers, subject to the 
controul of the two Houses of Parliament, could their Lord- 
ships think that he should, in his old age, depart from this 
principle and presume to dictate to the Throne? This was a 
thing he never had done, and those who stated that he had, ut- 
tered a scandalous and infamous falsehood. On the other 
hand, the advisers of the Crown had the liberty of saying on 
what conditions they could serve it; and the liberty of saying 
so, if they thought any measures not right. For his part he 
had ever made it his duty, during the whole time he had serv- 
ed his present Majesty, and during the longer period he had 
served his father, to state his views whenever any measure 
might disagree with the sentiments he entertained. He ever 
done this. He didnot know that there existed, as the noble 
Earl had stated, a connexion between capital and Catholics 
{hear, hear, hear!]. But if that was the case, the most able 
politicians had not hitherto understood the management of 
human affairs. If it were true that capital and religion were 
connected, he knew no person who would be better able to 
manage the Government than the noble Earl, and he wished 
that he was Minister [hear, hear!]. He did not, however, 
mean to assert, that capital and conversion never did go to- 
gether, for he had known of several conversions made by 
means of capital, of one kindoranother. It was right in him 
to say—and he spoke in the presence of several noble Lords 
who knew that he spoke correctly, and he trusted that those 
noble Lords who did not know it would give him credit for 
his sincerity—that he had long wished to resign office.— 
Those, indeed, who had long attributed to him some sordid 
motives might not believe it, and entertaining the noble earl’s 
opinion of the connection between capital and conversion, 
might think he was stating what was not correct; but he spoke 
in presence of those who knew that, for years back, he had 
desired to quit office, and he wished to make it known to their 
lordships and the public, that if he had not retired before, it 
was because he had been desired to retain, and urgently desir- 
ed to retain, his office. When the question, therefore, of a 
new administration came before him, it was not with hinra 
question whether he should then begin to think of resigning, 
but whether he should change his long-settled purpose of re- 
signing whenever he should a find a convenient opportunity. 
He saw nothing in the present circumstances which should 
have induced him to alter his plan. In the resolution he had 
come to, he had been influenced by no personal feeling towards 
any man. Ifhis majesty, in the exercise of his just constitu- 
tional power, which ought to be in this respect uncontrolled, 
hada right to appoint any individual he pleased to be his 
Prime Minisier, no man would do his duty either to his Ma- 
jesty or the country, whodid not state whether, under such 
circumstances, he could usefully serve him. When he said 
that he thought he could no longer serve his majesty use- 
fully, he might be right, or he might be wrong; but he would 
suppose that he was wrong, and that the opinions he held on 
the Catholic question, which made him doubt his ability 
to serve the throne any longer, might be wrong. He was 
content to explain his conduct on that supposition. The 
Catholic Question was one which had now attained a de- 
gree of very great importance—such importance, indeed, 
that it was not possible, according to the opinion of many no- 
ble Lords, that the settlement of it should be longer post- 
poned. Like them, he also had long tried to bring it to issue. 
He, for one, was satisfied that the time was come when this 
question sbould be disposed of, and he proposed to bring it to 
a decision [{hear, hear!]. From the opinions he entertained 
on this subject, he knew what he should do, and he knew 
what a person placed in his situation ought todo. He ought 
to resign, if the view he took of such grave measures were 
different from those entertained by the head of the Adminis- 
tration. Under his views of the Catholic Question, and his 
wish to resign, could he remain in the Cabinet when such an 
Administration was formed as the present? It was, in his 
opinion, a bad thing; but when nothing better could be done, 
he was obliged to submit. Judging of others, by himself, and 
knowing with what sincerity and earnestness he supported 
his opinions on this great question, he was sure that the right 
honorable gentleman at the head of the Administration must 
have the same honest anxiety to advance his favourite mea- 
sure, as he (the Lord Chancellor) was to support what he 
thought right. He had reconsidered his opinions on this sub- 
ject,—he had wished to find some ground for changing them, 

ut he had found no such reason, and he thonght it impossible 
they should ever be changed. The Administration formed 
by Lord Liverpool was in the most essential respects different 
from the Administration under the Prime Minister of the pre- 
sent day. He gave him full credit for his sincerity; he sup- 
posed he was as earnest in his opinions as he (Lord Eldon) 
was himself; and he therefore felt that the present Adminis- 
tration would have adifferent object from the Administra- 
tion ofLord Liverpool. Evenif the question, therefore, had 
been, not whether he should give up his purpose of resigning 
office, but, never having entertained that purpose, he should 
goon wits present Administration, he should say he ought 
not. His Opinions were different from those of the gentle- 
man who had to form an Administration. In his opinion, if 
the Catholic claims were granted, there would be an end to 
the religious and civil liberties of this country. This opinion 
might be wrong, but it was the result of much experience, 
and it was sanctioned by. the opinions of some of the greatest 
men who have lived in this country for the last century. 
He might be wrong in this opinion, but it was a conscientious 
opinion; and it was impossible that he could remain a Mem- 
ber of a Cabinet which intended to propose measures of this 
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nature [{hear, hear!]. With respect to the charge which had 


been made against ime! having formed a conspiracy against 
his Majesty, it became him to say that it was totally unfound- 
ed, and there was not a Jury of twelve men to be found in 
the country who would listen to suchacharge. There was, 
and there could be,no evidence. Hesaw no impropriety iu 
stating to a colleague, for whom he had a respect and aflec- 
tion, what were his intentions. But, in fact, even that was 
not done in his case. He had received, (we understood the 
noble Lord to say) the intimation relative to the new Admin- 
istration while he was on the Bench at Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 
He had from thence sent in hisresignation. He had writteu 
aletter to his Majesty (we understood) acquainting him with 
the reasons for his resigning. The letter stated that he had 
been informed it was proposed to form an Administration on 
the plan of Lord Liverpool’s, but he did not think such an Ad- 
ministration could be formed, and he had high authority foi 
saying so. He could not believe, when he reollected Lord 
Liverpool’s anxiety to preserve the laws as at present, and 
giving credit to other gentlemen for possessing the same anx- 
iety in favor of their own views, that it was possible to form 
a Cabinet like his; and not supposing that possible, he had 
stated that he could no longer, with advantage, remain a 
Member of the Cabinet. If their Lordships would give him 
the least credit for sincerity, they would see that it was not 
possible for other Members of the Cabinet to know of his in- 
tention. He had not known, till he had read it in the News- 
papers of that morning (we understood,) that he had been 
accused of entering into a conspiracy, and he on 
himself bound not to pass it by in silence. He would say tha! 
no censure would be too severe—no language too harsh, tu 
apply to the man who should presume to dictate to his Ma- 
jesty whom he should choose for his Ministers. For thos. 
who by their office were bound to advise the Crown, no pun- 
ishment was too severe, if they did not give conscientious ad- 
vice. He hoped that what he had stated would find credit 
with their Lordships,—that they wou!d believe him to be sin- 
cere (hear, hear, hear!], when he stated that nothing should 
withdraw him from the strenuous support of the Constitution 
of this country. He was sure that the civil end religious li- 
berties of this country co-existed; that the former would be 
extinguished if Catholic Emancipation were granted, and 
that with them the latter would also be extinguished. Hic 
should, therefore, oppose the measure as long as he lived.- 
To grant the claims of the Catholics would subject this coun- 
try to ecclesiastical tyranny, and his apprehension of this wa - 
confirmed to demonstration from what had happened within 
the last year. He might be wrony in this opinion; he did not 
presume to assert he was right, but this opinion was one on 
which he was bound to act. It justified his conduct. Te 
had never, he believed, uttered a word in that house, reflect- 
ing on the sincerity of the opinions of other persons, and he 
hoped Noble Lords would believe him when he stated that he 
had acted, as he thought, honestly and sincerely, as he always 
supposed other Noble Lords did in supporting opinions differ. 
ing from his. In conclusion, his Lordship said, he must de- 
clare his many obligations to one and all of their lordships, 
for their forbearance with him for his imperfect discharge 01 
the important and arduous duties of his office during so long « 
period. [Cheers.] He begged their lordships to receive the 
sincere expressions of his gratitude for the kindness with 
which they had borne his imperfections during his long ca- 
reer. [His Lordship resumed his seat on the cross bench 
amidst loud and continued cheering. | 


The Duke of Wellington followed the Earl of Eldon—Oui 
limits will not permit us to give his speech, which was at 
length and vindicatory of his conduct in leaving the cabinet 
he throws backupon his accusers the many misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies with which he is charged, and urges that 
his conduct has on all occasions been that of a dutiful and 
loyal subject of his sovereign. 


He had been accused of ingratitude towards his Majesty 
and of aspiring to the situation of Prime Minister; and that. 
in consequence of his disappointment, he threw up the com. 
mand of the army. These were absurd charges. Every our 
who knew him was aware that his being prime minister wa- 
out of the question; and no man ever spoke to him to whoin 
he did not express the same opinion. Hedeclared he had nu 
wish, nor thought, of being prime minister—he knew himsel! 
disqualified for that office; and knowing also his fitness fo 
the one which he had the honor tu fill, he must have bee: 
worse than mad, could he have formed the insane project o! 
placing himself at the head of the government. 

The debate in the House of Commons on the evening vt 
the third was fierce and stormy.—The London Morning Chre- 
nicle of the 4th says— 

“We yesterday observed, notwithstanding the subdued 
tone of Mr. Peel on Tuesday night, it required no great share 
of discernment to discover that the heart of the speaker was 
filled with the most intense animosity against Mr. Canning 
Last night he could no longer contain himself; the pent up 
fire burst forth with a fury which bore every obstacle before 
it; and the right honourable gentleman, finding an assume: 
character no longer compatible with the state of his feelings, 
and highly inconvenient, plunged boldly into open and fierce 
hostility.” 

Several home questions have already been put to the Pre- 
mier—that on Catholic Emancipation he answered with sufli- 
cient frankness; it is his wish, he says, te see it carried. Par- 
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jiamentary Reform he will oppose ifevery shape, and will 
never support the repeal of the Corporat mand Test Acts. 
so far Mr. Canning has evidently de ved support from the 
speeches of the Whig perty—but it doesnot appear as yet 
vertain that they will gohand in hand with his Administra- 
tion—on the other side his opponents appear determined to 
drag at once into open day the whole policy upon which he 
intends to conduct the government—they seem to be fully a- 
ware that his revelations will not be satisfactory to his pre- 
sent supporters, the Whigs. It is very evidently the wish of 
the opposition to excite distrust and alarm with regard to Mr. 
Canning’s policy on the Catholic question, in the minds of 
the British people—but he asserts, that all the great ques- 
tions—Catholic _Emancipation—Parliamentary Reform, &c., 
sre to be lefton the same footing upon which his predeces- 
sor, Lord Liverpool, placed them—that they are not Cabinet 
unestions, and that every member of the new administration 
“ig left free to vote or act on them as he shall see fit. The op- 
position, we observe, are fully determined not to let things re- 
main after this fashion—in the House of Lords it has already 
peen distinctly stated that the considerations of these impor- 
tant subjects could no longer be postponed, and that the high- 
est interests of the nation were involved in their speedy ter- 
‘aination—it appears tous very evident, that if they are for- 
eed on the nation under the present state of excitement, that 
‘he Cabinet will of necessity have to embrace the one side or 
the other, as a partofits poliey—-whether it will be under 
the administration of the present Premier, or not, is another 
question. We do not, however, doubt that the course he in- 
tends to follow is already resolved on. The debates in the 
House of Commons give evidence of his popularity and that of 
ihe new administration—how their measures wiil go down in 
the House of Lords, we cannot at present determine. Par- 
liament, it is said, will be dissolved at the end of the present 
~ession. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge, and Mr. Dawson, late under secre- 
tary for the home department, have signalised themselves in 
« very ridiculous manner as leaders of the opposition—they 
were chastised by Brougham with the most severe and ago- 
nizing sarcasm. The administration and whig papers have 
ridiculed their pretensions, as well as the whole opposition, 
with the most bitter and unmerciful strictures—with all this 
.crimony, however, no little mirth has been indulged in, both 
in and out of parliament. The Courier is particularly se- 
sere upon Sir T. Lethbridge. : 

Ilis speech, says that journal, upon the supply bill, was a 
very diverting performance, and it was especially interesting, 
from the zeal with which he spoke up for consistency, while 
cautioning Sir Erancis Burdett against any abandonment of 
his former principles, those principles for asserting which 
that Honourable Baronet was once committed to the Tower 
of London, on the motion of this same Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge. 

That which we most admired in the speech of Sir Thomas 
was what he promised for himself— 

“Sorry he was to be opposed to the Ion. Gentleman oppo- 
site, but, in spite of the ridicule, the contempt, and he would 
sav it, the broad insults, heaped upon those who took the oth- 
ur side, he, for one, would not be so put down—he, for one, 
vould declare his opinions of the public men who sat opposite, 
and speak firmly of whatever measures they might take, or be 
expected to take. With respect to myself, (he added) I shall 
say, jl will vote according to my conscience—] will go farther, 
and say, that if there is one thing more than another J detest, 
it is speaking in this House. [Roars of laughter.| 1 will go stil 
farther and say—notwithstanding all the splendid ridicule of 
the IIon.and Learned gentlemen—I am notsure I ever felt any 
of it—[A laugh]—I have never felt it from any body—{Con- 
tinued Jaughter]—but I have heard it applied to others pretty 
justily, and I have pitied them. (Cheers and laughter.| This 
may create a laugh; but the person must know very little of 
iis duty to himself or his country, if such treatment docs not 
«pur him on rather than deter him in his course.” 

The reception given to this oration must have been highly 
cratifying to the Hon. Baronet. The laughter, (applause we 
-hould say, only that would not be a Parliamentary word,) 
was equal to what has sometimes been elicited by Liston in 
his happiest moments, when repeating the following senti- 
ments as Matwtworm: 

“J am but a sheep, but my bleating shall be heard afar off, 
and that sheep shalJ become a shepherd, nay, if it be only as 
it were, a shepherd’s dog to bark the stray lambs into the fold 
Ay, you despise me, I’m the prouder of it, I likes to be despi- 
sed. Youll all goto the Devil. I shall go up, but you'll go 
down.” 

The most important news from France relates to the dis- 
handing of the National Guard. It was done by a royal ordi- 
nuance. The Journal des Debats characterises this as @ great e- 
vent. The National Guards was composed entirely of the se- 
tect inhabitants of Paris, and the liberal journals shew great 
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excitement at its dissolution, which is said to have been caus- 
ed by some exclamations during the review, in which cries of 
vive le roi coupled with those of a basles ministres, were indylg- 
edin. It is very evident that the state of affairs in Paris is 
unsettled, and M. de Villele’s administrati@i’ growing daily 
more unpopular. The London politicians do not seem to ap- 
prehend that the tranquility of France will be disturbed by 
the disbanding of the National Guard. In Portugal and Spain 
comparative order and quiet prevailed. 

The independence of Mexico has been formally recognized 
by France—and the Mexican Charge d’Affaires, who has for 
some time resided at Paris as an agent, is now officially ac- 
knowledged. 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company.—It is with pleasure 
we state, that Capt. McNeill and Dr. Howard have reported 
themselves from the Engineer Department, by orders of the 
Secretary of War, to enter upon the recognisance and sur- 
vey of the intended rout of the rail road from Baltimore to 
the Ohio river. Lt. Col. Long of the Engineers will join with 
his party by the tenth of the noxt month.—So far the great 
work goes on well. 


We are happy to state that Mr. Duponceau has been elect- 
ed in the place of Mr. Jefferson a member of the Institute of 
France. The competitors were numerous, and among them 
some of the most distinguished men living. The compliment 
has been conferred ona citizen of the United States in every 
respect worthy of it. 


New Harmony.—The Harmonists in the full tide of experi- 
ment with the social system, have, it seems, very speedily sur- 
rendered themselves to the demon of discord. Owen the so- 
cial man, was, according to a late Ohio paper, discovered to 
have very individual propensities. We regret very much that 
aman of Mr. M‘Clure’s good sense and philanthrophie cha- 
racter should have been deluded by propositions so evidently 
false as those contained in Owen’s system. Owen has left 
the New Harmony establishment, and has arrived in this city, 
where he gave a lecture a few days ago upon the social (not 
individual) system. The following notice accompanies his vi- 
sit to the Atlantic cities:— 

“Notice is hereby given, ngt to trust Robert Owen on my 
account, as I am determined not to pay any of his debts, nor 
in any way whatever be responsible for any transactions he 
may have done or may attempt to doin my name. 

WILLIAM MACLURE. 
“New Harmony, 30th April, 1827.” 

So much for Owenism. M:. Maclure it is to be feared has 
already sacrificed a large amount upon this pretended social 
system. Heisan enthusiast upon the subject of education, 
and made it his study for many years in Europe. Mr. Ma- 
clure is advantageously known in Europe and America for his 
unbounded liberality as a patron of thesciences, and for his 
goodness of heart. Most of the American scientific societies 
have received from him munificent contributions in rare and 
valuable books, and costly minerals. He has long been Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and 
of the American Geological Society. 


THE DRAMA.—The Baltimore Theatre closed on Wed- 
nesday evening last, after a short season. We were attracted 
to the house by the novelties advertised, and went with a 
vood intention, as the play was American and General Wash- 
ington the hero, to be pleased, in spite of warm weather and 
large bonnets. How shall we express our disappointment!— 
Fixed in a snug corner near a door where every now and then 
we could catch a little fresh air, we turned tothe roll to see 
which of our old friends were toappear in the new play and 
afford us entertainment for the evening. The first object 
which caught our attention was the title of the play—“the In- 
dian Prophecy, an entire new play, in two acts— ’ one of Gen- 
eral Washington’s family”—What! so grave a subject dismiss- 
ed in two acts—well, the story may be a short one, or the 
acts long—no matter, it is an American play by one of the 
Washington family—it must be good—(we had forgotten some 
“Recollections” which we were once doomed to read.) The 
house soon became crowded to overflowing—the orchestra 
thummed—the bell rang, and up rose the curtain—-Have pa- 
tience, gentle reader—Scenery mountainous—some back- 
woodsmen with rifles—enter Mr. Pearson, as Col. Washing- 
ton, accampanied by Mr. Forrest as——we forget who 
—they didtpursed of things and matters in general—talked a- 
bout the scenery—prospects—Indians’ fighting. We had near- 
ly forgot Bishop,—Mr. Jefferson, who kept his place as most 
servants do, behind his master—and like a trusty soldier, ne- 
ver spoke without touching his hat—Exeunt. Scene changes— 
a hunter’s cot at the foot of the mountains—Mr. Darley— 
wife and child—enter Mr. Pearson and Mr. Forest—more 





talk—Mr. F. prophecies to the Col. about the mother coun- 













bh &:.—pretty little Indian girl (Miss Warren) just convert- 
ed—-exeunt Messrs. Darley, wife and child, Mr. Pearson’and 
Mr. Forest. Indian girl, solus—soliloquy, the good, good mis- 
sionaries—no oy a ong End of Ist act. 

Act 2nd. The Hunter, his wife, child and the Indian gir), 
start for the camp accompanied by® Bishop—scenery moun- 
tainous-fall in with Indians—are captured in spite of Bishop's 
coteau de chasse, or whingger—only prevented from being sealp- 
ed by Menawa (Mr. Warren,)—the fattest Indian we ever saw—- 
who is on the way to make his prophecy—they conduct him to 
the camp, where in the mean time one of the Colonel’s at- 
tendants is dressed up before the audience in his hat and cloak 
—the true military cloak of ample dimensions, as Caucici 
would say—Menawa comes in—with true Indian sagacity 
smells the rightful one out—is faint, won’t drink rum, nor eat 
—strange things in an Indian—delivers his prophecy—dies. 
Col. inastupor. Curtain falls. _ 

We are at a loss whether to charge upon our worthy man- 
ager a want of proper discrimination in receiving or rejecting 
pieces which are offered for the stage—or whether, aware 
that the imposing title prefixed to this Indian prophecy—play, 
or whatever it may be called, would fill his house for one 
night—he might say that he did not always play to empty 
benches—if so, it was a fair take in. We protest most so- 
lemnly against this dressing up a character to us sosacred as 
that of Washington, for the stage—whether it be done by 
one of the family, or not. With every attempt of the kind 
we have been most heartily disgusted.—We recollect once to 
have seen anactor dressed up as General Washington in a 
play, with a cocked hat, buff waistcoat and breeches, and a 
pair of seven leagues boots, who the nextnight played Frede- 
rick, king of Prussia, in the same dress with the addition of a 
hump upon his back—Now, kings may do todeck a pageant, 
but for mercy’s sake let us have more reverence for the cha- 
racter of such a man as Washington. 

Fatigued, disgusted and out of humour with the Indian Pro- 
me we thought that we should be somewhat compensated 

y the after piece—a new musical play in two acts = perform- 
ed in America) called the Full of Algiers. In the first act of this 
musical play, those interesting girls, Miss Warren and Miss 
Jefferson, with good voices, each sang one song, as old as the 
hills—In the second act, Mr. Heyl, after some time, came’ 
forward—now for the new music, we thought—when, lo! Ev- 
eleen’s Bower burst on our astonished ears—we forthwith de- 
camped, not much pleased with the novelties with which a 
Baltimore audience are usually entertained. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

By the Pocahontas at Boston and the packet ship Britan- 
nia at New York, Liverpool papers to the 16th ult. have been 
received. These advices give very little political news of 
moment. Viscount Goderich had named the i7th May for 
the second reading of the Corn bill, for which day the Lords 
were summoned. Mr. Peel postponed to the 21st the crimi- 
nal laws consolidation bill, on which ‘subject he said he would 
continue his exertions with pleasure. 


The presentations of some petitions in the Commons on 
the Catholic question, had caused some little discussion, in 
which Lords Hotham, Althorpe and Nugent, stated their sen- 
timents in favor of the new government; and Lord Milton ex- 
pressed his perfect confidence in it. The problem of who is 
Junius, is tobe satisfactorily solved once more: a noble Lord 
has in his archives at Stowe, documents that will place it be- 
yond doubt, and which are to be published. 

In the House of Lords, on the 10th, Lord Ellenborough, 
after adverting tothe altered aspect of affairs in Portugul, 
the rebellious army heing now driven across the frontier and 
disbanded, expressed some apprehensions that the British 
troops might be required to interfere in civil dissentions. He, 
therefore, wished to know whether his Majesty’s Government 
intended to lay any additional information before that House > 

Lords Dudley and Ward stated that it was not the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to lay at present any additional 
information before their Lordships. As to the withdrawal of 
the remaining troops, it was connected with negociations now 
pending, and which were notin astate to be laid before their 
Lordships. 

In the Commons, on the 11th, Mr. Canning gave notice that 
he should bring forward his General Finanical Statement, on 
Friday the 25th of May. 

Frederick Augustus !V. King of Saxony, died at Dresden, on 
the 5th of May, in the 77th year of his age. 

The Wakeficlds cantonal at G. Wakefield and his brother 
William Wakefield,have each been sentenced to be imprison- 
ed, for the abduction of Miss Turner, in Newgate and Laneas~ 
ter gaols, for the space of three years. 
ee 


Departed this life on Sunday morning last, Mrs. Rebecca 
Bouldin, in the 66th Me of her age, after a Jong and painful 
illness, which she bore with the cbristian fortitude that 
marks the happy end of them who “trusteth in the Lord,” and 
gives the full assurance of a blessed immortality. 

During her long illness she was never heard fo repine, but, ~ 
patiently awaited the coming of that moment when her soul 
was to quit its earthly tenement and wing its flight to ace- 
lestial state——May those who witnessed the calm and se- 
rene setting of her sun, take her life and death as a criterion, 
and place their hopes upon Him who hath said*‘Come un- 
to me ye thatare weary and heavy laden, and f will give you 


rest.” 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
STANZAS OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF THE BOS- 
TON BARD. 

To Coffin’s grave, ye gentle bards repair, 
Whose bosoms, free from envy’s cankering bane, 

Have mourned to see his youth o’erwhelmed by Care— 
And his too tender heart consumed by pain. 

Be yours the kindly office there to chant 
A reguieum o’er his spirit’s broken shrine; 

With pious hands the deathless laurel plant, 
And round his harp unwithering garlands twine. 

But in your tuneful lays, ye high-souled few! 
Let not one melancholy murmur blend— 


Nor bathe his flowery tomb with sorrow’s dew— 

For death to Coflin was—indeed—a friend! 
Away! ye proud, ye cold, unfeeling throng, 

Whose ears were closed against his suffering cries! 
Who heard no music in his plaintive song, 


Nor mourned the tears that dimmed his dying eyes. 
Vhose hearts to Pity’s melting touch were seared 
When she, in his behalf, with honest zeal, 
A suppliant at your iron gates appeared, 
And swept her lyre, and poured her warm appeal. 
Away!nor dare approach the poet’s grave! 
Your breath would blight the rose’s fragrant blooms, 
That o’er its verdant turfim beauty wave, 
And shroud his silent harp in chilling glooms! 
Still grovel in your low and sordid task, 
And gripe and gather hoards of useless gold; 
Or in the moonshine beams of Folly bask, 
Where ail is heartless, empty, vain, and cold! 
Your names shall perish in oblivion’s night, 
When Coflin’s—freed from every mortal stain— 
Shall shine with quenchless and increasing light, 
Embalmed in his own pure and cherished strain. 
With all your wealth—with all your pomp and pride— 
That poor neglected child of song and wo, 
F’en at his humble fortune’s lowest tide, 
Had worth your niggard breasts can never know. 
In all the trying scenes through which he passed, 
The golden virtue most approved by Heaven 
in his afflicted heart was rooted fast, 
And thence by mortal powers could ne’er be riven. 
With Cuaniry divine his bosom glowed— 
He felt a brother’s love for all mankind;— 
His tears for human sorrows freely flowed, 
And selfish feclings ne’er debased his mind. 
Call, if you please, the poet’s frailties—crimes— 
He wore the robe that hideth countless sins, 
That in the eye of Godthe soul sublimes, 
And Mercy’s smile—a heavenly passport wits. 
Cast unprotected on life’s thorny wild 
In tender youth, with feelings we strung, 
Severest ills assailed the minstrel-child, 
And every fibre of his bosom wrung. 


if in the moment of his maddening pangs 
He sought in Lethe’s flood with headlong speed, 
To drown his woes, or numb their aspic fangs, 
Shall man, relentless, damn the thoughtless deed? 
Say, Christians! must the ill-starred poct’s fame 
Receive th’ enduring impress of disgrace; 
‘And, like some wretched felon’s guilty name, 
Be scorned and hated by a Christian race? 
Let him whose hands are undefiled by sin, 
And safely mailed in virtue, seize the brand, 
The poet’s honour stamp—and join the din 
By which the victims of reproach are banned. 
To you a parting word, ye generous bards! 
Who knew your brother’s failings and forgave ;— 
Yon female mourners claim your kind regards, 
Whose anguished bosoms press the poet’s grave. 
That aged woman, grey with time and wo, 
Is weeping o’er the ofispring of her love! 
‘To soothe her sorrows bid your numbers flow, 
And bear her hopes to yon bright worlds above. 
‘There too, with many a tender grief oppressed, 
The minstrel’s sister breathes her mournful sighs; 
‘The task be yours to calurher troubled breast, 
And heal with gentle art its broken ties. 
Yor what so meet to assuage the bitter pains 
Of those to whom a poet’s life was dear, 
As are a poet’s sweet condoling strains, 
His generous kindness, and his heart-felt prayer: 
In this, ye youthful votaries of the lyre, 
Make Coffin’s verse the model of your lays— 
He scorned to fan Ambition’s guilty fire, 
Or pamper erimes to win a short-lived praise. 
While all the stings the poet’s frailties bore, 
in his own bleeding breast their tortures sped, 
Like perfumes from the garden’s flowery store 
, His tuneful virtues far abroad were spread, 
Dear Woman! cherish in thy tender breast 
Akindly feeling for the buried Bard, 
For in his strain—his sweetest and his best— 
Thou hold’st the first—the most endeared regard! 
And well thou may’st—for on his withering heart, 
Thou did’st the balm of cheering mercy shed, 
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And to his sinking pulse fresh life impart, 
When its last throb of earthly hope seemed dead! 
Around his dying pillow thou wert seen 
Like some bright messenger from Mercy’s throne, 
Far lovelier then than grandeur’s proudest queen, 
And breathing comfort in an angel’s tone. 
There, there *twas thine, at midnight’s lonely hour, 
To feel the silence drear, and solermn gloom, 
Which reign when Death descends in awful power 
To bear the soul to her eternal doom. 
And, gentle woman! there the task was thine 
To view the lustre fading from his eye, 
To bathe his feeble lip with hand benign, 
And hear him breathe his faint expiring sigh! 
© that with her around that humble bed, 
Where lay the poet’s frame in deep repose, 
Whien his last lingering »ay of life had fled, 
In thoughtful gaze, had stood his sternest fves! 
Had seen that grief-sunk eye and wasted check— 
That youthful, yet care-furrowed, cold, pale, brow— 
Where Faith had Jeft her impress pure and meek, 
And Hope the image of her final vow! 
Yor, taught by years of sorrow and of pain, 
The Bard had learned that time is but a dream; 
That all the ties of earth are frail and vain, 
And glory’s light itself a meteor’s gleam. 
Hence on the Rock or Lire his hopes were cast, 
And, ere the clouds that hung around his tomb— 
The clouds of mortal agony!—were past, 
A stream of heavenly radiance pierced the gloom! 
Celestial lyrist! from thy high abode 
Look down on sinful man with pitying eye; 
Illume, if Heaven permit, his darksome road, 
And lift his thoughts to joys that never die. 


And, 0! when pilgrim-minstrels seek thy grave, 
And beauty breathes her tuneful requicum there, 
May thy seraphic pinions o’er them wave, 
And thy inspiring presence fill the air! 
And now thy painful pilgrimage is o’er, 
May Envy cease to scowl] upon thy lays, 
And Genius yield a pittance from his store, 
A plain sssihanial one thy dust to raise! D.B. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

We published lately the request of the Linnen Society of 
Paris, that the Entomologists of the United States would fur- 
nish them with the eggs, chrysalis, or nymphs of the insects 
peculiar to the trees and shrubs, ‘aatives of this country, which 
have been acclimated in France—some of the editors in the 
United States, and amongst them the accomplished editor of 
the New York American, who has perhaps never cultivated 
natural history, have thought the request astrange one—the 
subjoined article from the New York American is much to 
the purpose. 

For the New York American. 

That a plain American farmer, who has probably sustained 
ravages v4 insects in his fie!ds and barns, should be out of hu- 
mour with the pursuits of eaeennw na b I would forgive; but 
not to you, Mr. Editor, who must do better than to execute a 
cremation, a true auto-da-fé, of the boxes of insects intended 
for the Linnten Society of Paris. Nodoubt you know that to 
individuals embraced by that science, we are exclusively in- 
debted for our rich silks; from others we gather our honey and 
wax; and the most splendid colouring dye or matter is the 
substance ofa little American bug. A variety of others are 
remedial: the whole dry — of these kinds, even constitute 
one of the most precious medicines. In fine, there is not a 
drop of ink in the world but we owe to an insect—printers’ 
ink excepted! Be it true that many insects are destructive; yet 
the same turn out to be the food of other animals. It is, 
therefore, the province of wisdom and science, to study how 
to correct the impending evils from the ones, and to improve 
the useful materials we can derive from others. As for the 
gross mistake you say to have been committed by a distin- 
guished fellow-citizen, permit me to observe, that it is im- 
probable, because the insect alluded to, is too offensive, whe- 
ther dead or alive—can pullulate in darkness only, has no 
wings, and is torpid in cold temperature. 

Give credit, if you please, tothe Linnwans of Paris, for 
wishing not to regenerate destructive insects,but those only which 
are useful or agrecable, especially the American Lepidoptera, 
Caterpillars, and the Butterflies—the last so ornamental in 
vegetation. The species desired, may be intended to supply 
individuals wanted in collections, but principally to ascer- 
tain whether they can be propagated on their respective 
native plants. The result will be an important experiment 
in science: it will determine which has the more powerful a- 
gency in the propagation of insects, the climate orghe plant 
itself, or the respective alterations of cither. sil fo friend, 

URBANUS, THE ENTOMODOGIST. 


THE SILK-WORM. 

It has long been our opinion that the culture of Silk, as an 
object of great domestic resource, would sooner or later be 
fully estimated by the enterprizing and intelligent citizens of 
the United States. We are therefore happy to find, that the 








learned physician of New York, contains much valuable in- 
formation. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post. 
Sir—I beg leave to remark, that your query (of the 30th 
ult.) respecting the quantity of silk worms which couldbe fed 
by the mulberry trees planted or provided for, at Kingston. 


R. 1. by Joshua Clark, esq. and of the raw silk which they 
could afford,camnot be answered with any degree of certaints 
Various means, however, must have been taken to ascer- 
tain by approximation, the number of full grown and thrifty 
trees which should eventually be had or hired in season fo: 
any proportion of seeds put to hatching. ! have under my 
eyes the excellent work of the learned Abbe Suuvages, of 
Montpelicr, (inemoires sur PEducation des vers a scic,) one 
of the best practical Magnanists,* who, from the known quan- 
tity by weight of mulberry leaves, for any given quantity of 
seeds, could only infer in relation to trees, that ‘a cubic toise 
of a very thick foliage is nearly equa! to 100 pounds,” (vol. 1. 
page 66.) But that mode of calculation requires a perfecty 


knowledge of the quality of the tree, and a well exercised ha- 
bit of defining its dimensions. Thé cultivators, therefore, 
have but une resource to apportion trees to their brood of 
worms; it is to suppose, from experience, that three fine and 
large mulberry trees may turn out sufficient for one ounce of 
seeds, which well hatched and nursed may give 40,000 worms, 
and require at least 2000 pounds of fodder; then they provide 
for double that number, against casualties of late frost and 
storms. On the other hand, it is a very well admitted prin- 
ciple, that as any greater quantity of worms progressively in- 
creases the cares and the chances of mortality, it must pro- 
portionably diminish the consumption of mulberry leaves. 

Although the mulberry tree is of an easy growth, it is very 
delicate, and subject to diseases, to predatory attacks of in- 
sects and of young cattle, and to many other casualties, 
which will much impair or diminish its produce. In its culti- 
vation, from the seeding and spreading in nurseries, at plant- 
ing, engrafting, and yearly trimming, I know no orchard tree 
that requires more practiral care and judgment. 

If the establishment of Mr. Joshua Clark, of Rhode Island. 
promises 8,000 mulberry trees, he may have it in his power tw 
supply, in this city and neighborhood, more than one thovs- 
and families, for the growth of the silk worm; who, with more 
or less success, could average from 6 to 8000 pounds of silk -- 
enough of that precious material, indeed, to engage a consi¢- 
erable manufactory. I say families, beoause there can be 
no profit for begiyners in this branch of industry, unless the 
hands are concurring, for their amusewent or occupation, te 
the cheapness of the necessary labor. 

Asa matter of encouragement, and betterto draw the at. 
tention of the public to the introduction of this rich domestic 
ogo as your query no doubt intended to do, permit me, 

r. Editor, to acquaint you with the fact of the surprising im- 
provement lately introduced in the growth of silk, which al! 
at once shortens the labor and expense, and greatly increases 
the profits. 

Mons. Mathew Bonafous, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Garden of Turin, and a Member, too, of our Linnen Society 
of Paris, did last year obtain, on his farm near that capital, 
no less than 305 pounds of cockoons from three ounces of 
seeds, and consumed only 2,887 pounds of mulberry leaves, 
the whole in the short space of 45 days! This must be some- 
thing like $8 pounds of raw silk. I remember well, that iv 
my young —_ it was thought to be a very successful under: 
taking to make 6 or 7 pounds of silk from an ounce of seeds, 
and during 55 and 60 days of uninterrupted care. 

I remain, respectfully, yours, FELIX PASCALIS. 

*Name given in France to silk culturists. 


— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Just published, Hope Leslie, or Early times in Massachu, 
setts, by the author of Redwood, 2 vols. 
To a very lusty man who cited from David, ‘All flesh is grass.” 
‘All flesh is grass”—so doth the Psalmist say, 
And grass, when cut and dry, doth turn to hay: 
If so—when Death’s strong Scythe shall cut down Thee, 
Lord bless us! what ahay-stack there will be! 














MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—AmicaB_e Lopce, No. 25, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

T'uesday— Warren Lopce, No. 51, at 8 P. M. 

Wednesday—Winver Lovee, No. 78, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Wireman Lonce, No. 72, at 8 P. M. 




















ONVERSAZIONE.—The “Club” will meet at the session 
room on Monday Evening next, at 8 o’clock—‘Au enqui- 
ry into the first peopling of America.” 
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interest which tis vet inspired a few years ago has not. 
diminished—The f gletterfrom Dr. Pascalis, a very 











